MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, June, 1889. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


Whatever may be the commercial or in- 
dustrial tendencies of the day, we are living 
in an age of unwonted mental activity, such 
activity expressing itself in no province more 
fully than in the educational and literary. 
Books are multiplying at such a rapid rate that 
publishers and readers alike are puzzled to 
know how to keep even pace with their ever 
increasing production. In all this there is, of 
necessity, a constantly accumulating amount 
of subject-matter for the inspection of the 
critic. Whether or not schools of criticism 
exist among us, as they do in Continental 


Europe, criticism itself exists, on the common. 


principle of supply and demand, and varies in 
its type and method as the age in which it 
finds expression differs from ages preceding. 
Among all cultivated people, criticism, 
whether philosophic, scientific or literary, 
may be said to have had its well established 
canons. It is agreed, on all sides, that ability, 
insight, conscience and courage are needed to 
secure anything like satisfactory results in 
such a sphere of endeavor. It is not our pur- 
pose, at present, to enlarge upon these es- 
sentials. This we have done sufficiently fully 
elsewhere.* Our immediate purpose is, to call 
attention to a few of those dangerous tenden- 
cies that beset the critic as he applies himself 
to his legitimate work and which appear to us 
to be increasingly potent within the province 
of literary art. 

We notice, first, the tendency to dogmatism. 
The name of the forms which this dogmatic 
temper may take is Legion. Sometimes, it 
assumes the guise of arrogance, a haughty 
disdain of all that lies below the level of its 
own pretension ; at times, it assumes the phase 
of an independent love of the truth, a fearless 
defence and diffusion of opinion, in the face of 
all opposing influences; still again, purposely 
or unwittingly, it passes the bounds of all 
scholarly propriety, in a pronounced assertion 
of the cynical and censorious, seeking by 
‘the scorn of scorn’’ to make itself felt where 

*New Princeton Review, July, 1887. 
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more considerate methods would fail. What- 
ever its form, it is dogmatism, out and out. 
From first to last, it is authoritative, entertain- 
ing no appeal from its deliverances but in- 
sisting upon their validity as final. Of such 
a spirit VOLTAIRE was a signal exponent. 
Even so worthy a French critic as Mr. TAINE 
far too frequently exhibits it, especially in his 
review of English authorship, while no Ameri- 
can censor has gone to more revolting lengths 
in this direction and with less warrant than 
did EDGAR ALLEN Por. The fact is, that 
criticism as an art requires, at this point, a 
high type of conscience and character proper- 
ly to execute its functions. The critic, by his 
very attitude and office, is supposed to know 
more of the subject upon which he sits in judg- 
ment than the author himself knows and, if he 
really does, it is, perhaps, too much to ask of 
human nature that he should even attempt to 
conceal from his readers his consciousness of 
it. Pride of opinion is, perchance, too potent a 
factor in the mental personality of most men 
to be thus held in abeyance, especially when 
there is a kind of justifiable occasion for its 
expression on the part of the critic. Hence 
it is, that no higher quality exists in a critic’s 
character then intellectual humility; insisting, 
at the very moment of passing judicial opinion 
upon the labors of his fellows, that he himself 
is open to error and must, in turn, become the 
proper object of his brother’s scrutiny and 
possible rebuke. Nowhere does dogmatism 
more thoroughly overreach itself than in the 
sphere of literary criticism, whereby the best 
ends of such criticism are defeated in the as- 
sumption of infallibility by the critic. The 
more a man knows, the less he should think 
he knows. The more pronounced a man’s 
mental progress is, the more pronounced 
should be the growth of intellectual modesty, 
and no man should be less arrogant in his 
official work than he whose very office makes 
it easy for him to be arrogant. 

We notice, further, a tendency to excessive 
minuteness of method. Reference is here 
made to the order of the criticism rather than 
to the spirit of the critic,—to a prevailing criti- 
cal procedure that may deprive it of some of 
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its most attractive features and make it less 
and less effective. Such minuteness insists, 
at all hazards, upon the technical, textual, 
verbal and formal. It insists upon the mech- 
anism of criticism; upon a close and an ever 
closer examination of clause and phrase; of 
particles and parentheses ; of vowels and con- 
sonants; of colons and semicolons; of the 
dicta of the schools and the literary formulae 
laid down by the authorities. All this is well 
and hasits place, and cannot be safely ignored 
by any one who pretends to interpret aright 
the authorship submitted to him. There is, 
however, a something more and better than 
this and so much better as always, in case of 
conflict of claims, totake precedence. There 
is such a thing in authorship as the thought 
behind the word and between the lines, 
governing the word and line. There is a 
thinker behind the thought, controlling and 
shaping the thought. There is such a factor 
in literature as personality, amenable to liter- 
ary statute and, yet, quite above it, and so 
much above it as never to be forced to sur- 
render its place and office. There is sucha 
thing as nature working within the domain of 
art and, yet, its acknowledged superior. 
There are times when precepts, formulated 
never so nicely, must give way to generic 
principles, even though somewhat crudely ex- 
pressed ; when details must yield to general- 
izations ; grammar, to sense; and the restric- 
tions of technical correctness, to the unre- 
strained deliverances of genius. We are 
speaking of criticism as applied in style and 
letters rather than in the sphere of linguistics 
proper, where there is a verbal and structural 
accuracy needed that is not needed else- 
where. Of the philological critic, the staple 
of whose study is grammar, idiom and text, it 
is more naturally expected that he hold him- 
self more rigidly to the letter and the line. 
As in the great medizval controversy be- 
tween Romanist and Arian, valid distinctions 
may turn upon the use or omissionof a diph- 
thong. Even here, however, an extreme 
minuteness may frustrate its own aims by 
dealing with manuscripts and texts as if they 
were, indeed, dead, quite devoid of mental 
vitality and thus especially capable of micro- 
scopic analysis. If MULLER is even approxi- 


mately correct in his recently reiterated views 
as to thought and language, there is some- 
thing more required of the linguistic critic 
than mere verbal correctness, and that some- 
thing more will oblige him, at times, to subject 
the letter to the spirit. We submit, that 
textual criticism has already gone to danger-~ 
ous limits in this direction, so that not a few 
of our philologists have reduced their editorial 
work toa fastidious search after an accuracy 
that cannot be reached, while in the search 
they have quite ignored the innermost mean- 
ing and motive of the original. 

In the sphere of style, however, there can 
be no question but that this order of criticism, 
under the plausible name of advanced scholar- 
ship, has been pushed to an injurious extreme. 
We are not to discard the ‘‘Winter’s Tale”’ 
because Bohemia is placed on the coast, nor 
unduly depreciate the ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’’ because Verona and Milan are more 
than once confounded. When we are told 
“that about geography SHAKESPEARE knew 
little and cared less,’’ we are not to infer that 
geography is of no value in dramatic verse, 
but we are to infer that there are some things 
more valuable. The Shakespearian order of 
genius cannot always be limited to the visible 
and local, and yet most Shakespearian critics 
still insist in defining the area within which 
his spacious powers must move. ‘‘I must 
also observe with Longinus,’’ says ADDISON, 
‘*that the productions of a great genius, with 
many lapses and inadvertences, are infinitely 
preferable to the works of an inferior kind of 
authors which are scrupulously exact and con- 
formable to all the rules of correct writing.’’ 
The servile German critics who vainly en- 
deavored to reduce the genius of GOETHE 
and SCHILLER to the level of their methods, 
were of this objectionable order, as was the 
school of BorLeAu in France. Much of the 
critical procedure of Augustan English suf- 
fered at this point, while we have not to look 
beyond the England of to-day to note the 
existence and growing prevalence of this 
‘*mundane”’ school of technique. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD had his faults as a critic, but they 
were not here. Aesthetic in his work and ex- 
quisitely artistic, he always insisted that there 
was a soul in authorship, and that literary 
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form itself depended on a literary spirit 
beneath it. 

We notice, finally, a tendency to the erec- 
tion of unduly exalted critical standards. 
There is such a thing as ‘‘the despotism of 
the ideal ;’’ as the holding of so high a model 
as to discourage, if not destroy, all effort. 
ADDISON, in his criticism of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
is at pains to admit, at the outset, that there 
are spots in the sun. There is a valid sense 
in which it is the part of an ingenuous critic 
not to see too much. Here, we touch again 
upon the besetting sin of the critic, that of 
pride of opinion, whereby he is led so to mag- 
nify his office as to make it impossible for 
authors to meet his imperious demands. The 
first article in the creed of the critic must be 
his confession of faith in human fallibility. 
Approximate results along the lines of literary 
effort are all that can be expected, and sweep- 
ing condemnation should be withheld in the 
presence of substantial merit and the promise 
of still better results. We are speaking of the 
tyrannical exactions of much of our criticism ; 
of the undue application of ‘‘ executive severi- 
ty ;”’ of requisites demanded by the critic to 
which he himself has never been able to con- 
form and for the realization of which he has at 
present no right to look. Strange to say, 
these exorbitant conditions are often made 
with special emphasis by those who have the 
least claim to make them—by the younger 
censors of the day. It is somewhat in the line 
of the serio-comic to mark the attitude as- 
sumed by such self-appointed novices, as they 
sit in judgment upon their elders and mental 
and literary superiors. Still, they pose as 
critics; lay down the law in its entirety; 
mercilessly rule out any concessions to human 
limitations; and insist that all be done as 
‘nominated in the bond.”” Even old Doctor 
JOHNSON, autocrat that he was, failed to go as 
far as this, while such technical critics as 
DrypDEN and Pope always postulated a degree 
of error on the part of the wisest. A critic, to 
succeed, need not show that the subject of his 
criticism is totally incompetent. Criticism is, 
after all, constructive. In fine, we are deal- 
ing, here, with the very essence of hyper- 
criticism, as dogmatic, facetious and exacting. 
It is a phase of the ‘higher criticism’’ of the 


day, outside of theology. There are critics 
and there are critics. There is a measure of 
personal independence of judgment germane 
to the critic’s function, but it need not pass 
over into offensive assertion. There is a 
degree of accuracy of detail involved in the 
very idea of criticism as a science, but it need 
not become an end in itself. There must be, 
in all judicial procedure in the sphere of 
letters, a standard sufficiently high to excite 
the best ambitions, but it need not lie within 
the region of the superhuman. 

Despite all dogmatism, mechanical detail 
and exaction, there are some books and 
authors that have stood all legitimate tests, 
and are, as we confess, above criticism. It is 
quite too late for the most sagacious among us 
to subject DANTE and SHAKESPEARE to a new 
examination with the possible result of classi- 
fying them with Marini, PoLLock and Tup- 
PER. 

In a word, literary criticism is a vital part of 
literature itself and not an extraneous science 
looking in upon authorship from the outside as . 
if it were a something merely for the official 
examination of the inspector. The unnatural 
severance of these two things is a growing 
grievance among us, nor can a more timely 
service be done for each of them, at present, 
than the emphasis of their mutual influence 
and co-operative working in the one wide de- 
partment of letters to which they belong. 
Authors and critics must have common aims 
and interests; must confer and legislate and 
act in the spirit of amity ; must interchange, at 
times, their respective functions, and together 
seek, throughout their work, the same bene- 
ficent results in the sphere of style and literary 
art. 


Princeton College. 


T. W. Hunt. 


FORSTERS ‘CHEVALIER AU LION’ 
AND THE MABINOGI. 


Every student of the Round Table Ro- 
mances will feela debt of gratitude to WENDE- 
LIN FOrRsTER for his beautiful and careful 
edition of ‘Christian of Troyes,’ and there are 
probably few who will presume to criticize his 
work in normalizing the text, or the correct- 
ness of his judgments regarding the relation 
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of the numerous manuscripts to one another. 
But quite as surely no one can read the In- 
troduction to the ‘Chevalier au Lion’ without 
being struck by the weakness of the argument 
by which the eminent Romance scholar seeks 
to establish the Mabinogi, ‘ Iarlles y Ffynnawn’ 
as a translation of CHRISTIAN’s work, and to 
maintain the priority in treating this subject 
for his favorite poet. 

GASTON Paris has established the proba- 
bility of an Anglo-Norman source for most of 
the Round-Table Romances, but I do not 
know that any one has taken the pains to 
show that, whatever may be the result of more 
careful researches, FOrsTER has failed in this 
case to establish the relation which he 
declares to exist. FORSTER’s arguments are 
as follows: 

I. There is so great a resemblance be- 
tween the Mabinogi and the ‘Chevalier au 
Lion,’ that one must bea translation or version 
of the other; and (a2) as CHRISTIAN mentions 
without hesitation the sources of his other 
poems and does not do so here, and (6) as 
CHRISTIAN shows in his other works very 
great originality, while if he followed the 
Mabinogi he has been here a servile imitator, 
and (c) as there are certain very literal resem- 
blances which could exist in the Mabinogi 
only on the supposition of an incorrect trans- 
lation from the French, therefore, we must 
conclude that the Mabinogi is based upon 
the work of CHRISTIAN. 

II. There are but inconsiderable Celtic 
features in the Romance in either shape. 
‘So finden wir dass, abgesehen von der Ort- 
lichkeit und den Namen der handelnden Per- 
sonen, keine Spur von keltischem Stoffe zu 
finden ist.’ (FOrsTER, ‘Léwenritter,’ Einleit., 
xxi, and again xxii). 

III. The characteristic features of the work 
in either form are French of the Middle Ages. 

IV. The theory of Gaston Paris of an 
Anglo-Norman source for both the Mabino- 
gi and the ‘Chevalier au Lion’ falls to the 
ground in default of specific proofs. 

Taking up these arguments in order: 

I. Any one who reads the two works 
without prejudice will certainly question the 
correctness of the assertion that they beara 
close resemblance one to the other; 
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1. In style, for instance, an influence of 
which one is least able to render account and 
from which, therefore, it is most difficult to 
escape, so often the clue by which literary 
forgers are detected, it would be hard to find 
two works treating the same subject which 
are more different. And yet the plagiarist of 
the Middle Ages recognized nothing dishonor- 
able in his performance, and took no pains to 
cover his tracks. The ‘ Chevalier au Lion’ is 
discursive, ornate, full of comparisons and 
figures of every sort, as well as of sage 
counsels, opinions and proverbs. Of all this 
there is almost nothing in the Mabinogi. 
There is scarcely a page of the former which 
has not a figure of speech, and one often finds 
several on a half-page. One may search from 
one end of the latter to the other without find- 
ing as many figures as on many a page of 
CHRISTIAN. 

Now, as the figures of CHRISTIAN are so 
numerous and so admirable, how is it possible 
that the Mabinogi should have followed him 
as closely as FORSTER says (‘‘ Das Mabino- 
gion schmiegt sich nun dem franzésischen 
Roman ganz eng an, nicht nur in der Reihen- 
folge der Begebenheiten, sondern meist auch 
in der einzelnen Ausfiihrung derselben.’’ 
‘Einl.’, xxv), without borrowing its greatest 
beauties—its comparisons? Consider, for in- 
stance, the ‘Iwein’ of HARTMANN, which every- 
one acknowledges to be a translation, and in 
which the figures are nearly all borrowed 
from CHRISTIAN. That is what one would 
expect of a translation. Remark, moreover, 
that this feature of the presence or absence of 
numerous detailed and well-executed figures 
is a characteristic mark which distinguishes 
the more recent Court Epic from the older 
Folk Epic, and that this consideration as well 
as many others would lead us to think the 
‘Chevalier au Lion’ later than the Mabino- 
gi, for the latter has all of the marks of a 
Folk Epic. 

2. Furthermore, the Mabinogi is very 
much shorter than the ‘ Chevalier au Lion,’ 
whereas we know that the whole tendency of 
the twelfth and following centuries was to in- 
crease the length of re-told tales. Is it not 
then improbable that a Welsh story-teller 
should work over this charming and by no 
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means wearisome composition of CHRISTIAN 
and reduce it by half, cutting out such interest- 
ing episodes as that of the ‘‘ Castle of the 
Hevy Sorow?”’’ To show more clearly the 
difference in this respect, I give a table with 
the relative amount of space devoted to each 
adventure : 


Tue MAsINoG1. Tue ‘CHEVALIER AU Lion.’ 


to some source or sources. He may have 
employed an oral tradition, as GASTON Paris 
thinks, without knowing any name or author 
to quote, or he may have used a written source 
without feeling under any obligation to give 
more definite credit, in the consciousness of 
having re-created it and made it his own. 

6. Whatever the source of his material, 


Introduction .......... .036  Introduction........ .025 and especially if it was the Mabinogi, he has 
Tale of Kynon........ -226 | made a new thing of it. In all the details of 
Adventure of Owen, to Adventure of Yvain, the ~ cpt . well as in the style, ke has 
the 2o+ | exercised an artistic power: amounting to 
The Quest for Owen... .13 The Quest for Yvain.. .07 creative genius. He has changed the matter 
Episode of the Lady Episode of the Lady which came to his hands quite as much as 
with the Ointment... .11 with the Ointment., .10+ SHAKESPEARE did the tales which he has im- 
Defense of the Lion and Defense of the Lion ° . 
all that follows....... 20 andl that follows. .sr+ | MoOrtalized (and for which, by the way, he 
At the hermitage..... o2+ | never rendered acknowledgment), and the 
Yvain finds Lunette... .o4+ | result may be called his own as fairly as in the 
Yvain conquers the gi- os | case of the great dramatist. 
FORSTER cites (“‘ Einl., xxvi) are by no 
*The Castle of the means so striking as he thinks, and the last, 
Hevy Sorow......... 1+ | especially, which he considers proof positive 
— with Gau- mn of the Mabinogi being a translation from 
CHRISTIAN, because of an apparent misappre- 


a. The argument that CHRISTIAN does not 
in this instance indicate the source of his poem, 
while he has done so more or less frankly in 
case of the others, is by no means a capital 
point. In the first place there are three al- 
lusions to a source, while FORSTER finds but 
one. The allusions are: 

Laudenet dont on note un lai, 1. 2153; 

Et di li contes, ce me sanble, 

Que li dui conpaignon ansanble 

* * 

Ne vostrent en vile desgandre,” 1, 2685-8. 
Qu’ onques plus conter n’an of, 

Ne ja plus n’an orroiz conter, 

S’an n’i viaut mangonge ajoster, 1. 6816-18. 

But it is well known that little dependence 
can be placed in the declarations of this sort 
in the poets of the Middle Ages. In some 
familiar cases of wholesale cribbing the opera- 
tor has made no acknowledgment of his 
obligations, and, on the other hand, it was 
common to refer to a fictitious source in order 
to win more authority and credence. If such 
references are of any value, it seems to me that 
the above would indicate CHRISTIAN’s debt 

*These episodes are wanting inthe Mabinogi. 
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hension of the French, permits of several ex- 
planations without this supposition. Curis- 
TIAN says that the tempest and the hail desfe- 
¢otent the trees, and, a few verses further on, 
that the birds came and sat upon the tree 
after the storm ‘‘Que n’i paroient branche ne 
feuille’’ (v. 462). The Mabinogi says: “And 
when I looked upon the tree [after the storm] 
there was not a single leaf upon it, and with 
that the birds lighted upon the tree and sang.”’ 
(Mabinogion, vol. i, p. 49). This does seem 
to indicate a connection between the two 
works, but by no means necessarily such as 
suggested by FOrsTER. WDespegoient is a 
strong word and certainly means as much as 
to deprive of leaves, while ‘‘ Que n’i paroient 
branche ne feuille’’ does not imply perforce 
that the tree had leaves upon it at the time; it 
is merely a hyperbole for saying that the birds 
were very numerous. It is interesting to note 
that HARTMANN uses the same expression as 
CHRISTIAN, ‘‘ Daz ich der este schin verlés, 
und ouch des loubes liitzel kos’? (LACHMANN’S 
‘Iwein,’ vv. 613-614), and afterward lets the 
storm strip the trees of leaves ‘‘as though 
they were burned.”’ 
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But even admitting that these passages 
were copied from CHRISTIAN, there is another 
theory possible: As the manuscript of the 
Mabinogi comes from the fourteenth century, 
it is more than possible that the amateur of 
the subject who wrote it knew CHRISTIAN, 
and he might have introduced here and there 
phrases of his which pleased him; or such 
phrases, annotated on the margins of a previ- 
ous manuscript, might have been incorporated 
by a scribe into the body of the work, without 
compelling us to assume that the Welsh 
legends were translated from CHRISTIAN. 

From the above considerations, I do not 
think it bold to say that the resemblance be- 
tween the two works is not so great as to 
compel the conclusion that one is a version or 
translation of the other, and I quote in his 
own refutation FOrsTER’s statement (‘‘Einl.,”’ 
xxii, 2), ‘‘ Das Mabinogion ist eine /reze, etwas 
gekiirzte Ubersetzung des franzdsischen Ro- 
mans.”’ 

If. But it is in the treatment of his second 
proposition that FOrRsTER shows the greatest 
weakness of his position. After having said 
that the ‘Yvain’ contains nothing Celtic except 
the names and the localities, he continues: 
‘Allen [keltischen Stoffen] ist das Ubernatiir- 
liche gemeinsam. .. Jedermann denkt sofort 
an die Zauberquelle, den Zauberring, und 
auch ich habe nichts dagegen dieses Beiwerk 
als keltisch gelten zu lassen, eben so wie den 
Riesen den Yvainbe siegt ”’ (‘‘Einl.,’’ xvii), and 
(ib., xvi) “der Kern des Léwenritters ist viel- 
leicht ein alter Bekannter, der aus weiter 
Ferne auf vielen Umwegen nach Frankreich 
gekommen war, namlich, die Sage von der 
leichtgetrésteten Wittwe—um diesen Kern 
ist alles Andere gewickelt.”’ 

This is certainly extraordinary—to declare 
that the poem has nothing Celtic but the 
names and places, and on the same page to 
mention as Celtic elements such as the foun- 
tain, the giant, the ring, the magic ointment, 
which make full half of CHRISTIAN’s work 
and almost the whole of the Mabinogi, and 
forthwith to sweep this all away as unessen- 
tial,—certainly a novice may be pardoned an 
exclamation point over it! 

Moreover, FORSTER gives no reason beyond 
his own dictum to convince his readers that 
the Widow of Ephesus is the nucleus of the 
poem. Certainly an easily consolable widow 
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is not so rare a phenomenon that one must go 
all the way to Ephesus to find her. More 
than one critic has called attention to the 
danger of trying to connect all narratives of a 
similar subject by bonds of derivation, or of 
wishing to find a simple explanation for all the 
phenomena of the same, or apparently the 
same, kind ; for instance, the solar myth which * 
has been exploited so mercilessly (even our 
hero has suffered in this way at the hands of 
K. W. OsTERWALD, ‘‘Iwein ein keltischer 
Frihlingsgott.””). However, one may admit 
that our widow is really a descendant of the 
widow of Ephesus without by any means see- 
ing how she makes the nucleus of the poem. 
This episode makes no more than a tenth part 
of the work in either of the forms we are con- 
sidering, and one might say of it, and seem- 
ingly with more right, what FOrsTER says of 
the incidents that occupy more than half of the 
poem, that it is unessential. Without some 
strong argument to the contrary, one is more 
inclined to agree with WM. MULLER, who says: 
‘*Den Kern des ganzen bildet hier die wunder- 
bare sturm-und-gewittererregende Quelle im 
Walde von Broceliande.”’ 

III. After what has been said above, it is 


hardly necessary to controvert expressly the 


third proposition, that the characteristic traits 
of the work are French of the Middle Ages. 
As far as it touches the discussion it rests on 
an ambiguity. In the Mabinogi, one may 
safely say, by FORSTER’s own criteria, that 
there is nothing French.—The easily consol- 
able widow, the ‘‘ nucleus’”’ of the tale, is from 
the Orient. The incident of the lion is certain- 
ly not French. It is probably very old, and is 
found in many and varied forms. In fact, in 
the ‘Chevalier au Lion,’ as far as it runs 
parallel with the Mabinogi, there is but one © 
motif which is characteristically French, and 
that is the reproach of uxoriousness—recréan- 
té, Verliegen, and this is wanting in the Welsh 
story. 

But in the style, in the manner of presenting 
the incidents, in the views of life which are 
mingled with the descriptions of combats, in 
all which makes the atmosphere of the poem, 
the French romance has enough of its own to 


_justify CHRISTIAN’s title to authorship, and to 


a high degree of originality. 


WILLIAM H. CARRUTH. 
Harvard University. 
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L’PARAPLLIE D’ MEN GRAND PERE. 


Tout l’monde sait chu que ch’tait qu’un 
parapllie d’not janne temps; s’nou-s-en avait 
yun par maison ch’tait l’tout; et, gotdérabotin ! 
ch’est qu’che n’tait pouit d’la p’tit’ bire, mais 
du tout grand pafiteur. A ch’t-heure, i n’y-a 
cr4gnon si p’tit qui n’porte sen parapllie sous 
sen bras, 4 la mode Paul Prai, d’crainte qu’i 
n’seit mouailli; Garces et garcons, rien qu’- 
hauts coum de-s-estoumas d‘chens, s’en vont a 
persent, Dinmanche et sus s’maine, sec ou 
mouailli, dodlinant leus parapllies, ch’est a 
qui aira l’pus bel. IIl’en a tant, qu’a quand i 
plleut l’Sam/’di, et qu’ou’trav’saiz l’marchi ou la 
Grand’Rue, i vou-s-en piquent des digotaies 
d’auv le but des balaines qu’i n’ont que d’vou 
kervair l’s-iers, ou des voldies qui vou saquent 
vot’ d0x roulant dans I’canné. 

Ichin d’vant 4 quand un’ femme, ens’mariant, 
apportait 4s’n-homme un basshin a bouaillie, 
un oriller, ou un parapllie, ah! mon dou! nou- 
s-en palait coum nou fit d’men grand pére et 
d’ma grand’mére a quand i coupllirent leus 

_Mary-Ann auv le cousin Tam, par qui alle avait 

daeux quarquiers, un  bouissé d’forment 
d’rente. Mais ill-a chunchin d’bouan, ch’est 
qu’a quand vou-s-écanchiz d’éter sans para- 
pllie, quiq’feis les d’mouéselles vou-s-offrent 
de v’nir sous I’laeur. Eh! parcordi! d’mandofiz 
s’nou-s’y-est bien! 

Mais, pour en r’venir 4 men conte :—Pal- 
francordingue! les temps ont bien changi. 
J’étion quinze keriatures qui d’meurion sous 
I’vier fait d’gllic d’men béni grand-pére, et 
j’avion enter tous wz parapllie! Oui, yum, sus 
ma parole de serclleux d’panais. Vére, et, 
dame, ch’est qu’nou n’s’en servait pouit tous 
les jours nitou. Che n’tait que l’Dinmanche et 
és tous grands jours de féte, 4 quand j’allion a 
légllise d’la Fouarét, ou 4 la feire, que |’par- 
apllie d’men grand pére était dépendu de 
d’sus sen cllaou. 

Ch’tait, dame, un famaeux parapllie que 
I’cien d’nos gens. II avait du touar, j’vou-s- 
en asseure; pour mé, j’l’app’lais ‘l’Ballon.” 
Mes bénites bouann’ gens, j’allion douze 
dessous! et 4 quand j’voulais guervair men 
grand-pére, j’li disais qu’men grand frére le 
r’cllamait déja pour sen derouet d’ainesse. 

Et pis, pour Ja forche: je d’fie qu’il y-aeusse 
aucun vent qui paeusse parvenir a l’rompre, a 


moins de |’tournair 4 l’envers. Il avait un’- 
pouagnie en tuivre grosse coum le guéret du 
p’tit—respet d’la compengnie. Et pour chu 
qu’est du manche, i r’sembllait pus a un ragot 
de g’nét, d’ching pids d’long, qu’A aucune 
ait’ chose. Pour l’ouvrir,i fallait quasi au- 
tant d’appouaint’ment coum pour haistair un’- 
veile. Les buts des balaines étaient montdies 
en tuivre étou, et, tout’les s’maines, 4 quand 
nou frottait les coutiaux et les fourchettes, et 
qu’nou lavait les p’tits, nou n’manquait jamais 
d’écurair l’manche, et les buts d’balaines et 
l’ferré du béni vier parapllie. 

Mais, i fallait nou vé allair 4 l’egllise 1’ Din- 
manche: men grand’pére dans 1|’milli maniait 
briment I’parapllie, et j’nou mettion tous au- 
touar d‘li coum un’nichie de p’tits cats—respet 
d’V’hounneur que j’vou deis. Les quat’cra- 
gnons des couaens avaient chdcun un’petit’ 
ficelle amarrdie au but d’sa balaine, et, a 
quand v’nait un grosset gobin d’vent nou t’nait 
bouan d’chu cétai 14. Men grand-pére keriait 
terjofis: ‘‘Quient bouan, Nico,’’ ou ‘‘ Laque 
allair, Betty,’’ et ch’est qu’i fallait ll’obéir. 
Il’tait sergeant des guernaguiers du régiment 
du sud d’la milice, et, s’nou n’l’écoutait pouit, 
i keriait : ‘‘ Ot-tu ten sergeant, malvarin.”’ 

L’parapllie d’men grand-pére avait treis 
chents ans, ch’est-a-dire qu’ill avait treis chents 
ans qu’ il’taft dans la famille ; et men grand-pére 
m’a souvent racontai coummé que ch’tait que 
I’grand-grand pére du grand-grand pére d’sen 
grand-grand-pére avait étai esprés 4 la péque 
d’la balaine pour aver de qué faire faire sen 
parapllie. II’tait tout bllu, chu qui faisait bis- 
quer les vaisins, caér tous les laeurs étaient 
rouages. Et, coum men grand pére était I’pus 
haut du vaisinage, il’tait ve d’partout. A 
quinze perques au lian d’li les cragnons du 
couain keriaient: ‘‘V’chin lI’grand bllu! 
V’chin I’grand bllu!”” 

Jamais je n’paeus m’esplliquer la chose, 
mais, un Dinmanche que l’temps était ner, 
men grand-pére déhouqui sen parapllie, et 
chacun prins sa plléche dessous. I’n’avait 
pouit pllu pour huit jours, et tout l’monde 
periait pour d’la pllie. Men grand-pére ouvre 
sen parapllie et jamais n’voulit écoutair raison. 
L’vent rouabllait—l’bouan Guiu seit pour non 
—et not tchen avait heurlai tout’la niet. Ma 
mére avait minchi un saucier au matin et nou- 
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s-avait dit que ch’tait un avertiss’ment. Ja- 
mais l’affaire ne manque, 4 quand j’vinmes 
dans |’carr’four du Bourg, dret au moment od 
l’vatsin Aberhan passait d’auv sen ch’va qui 
v’nait d’abeurvair au douit, et qu’tous les 
vaisins s’en allaient 4 l’égllise, zouapp! un’ 
sacrale bouffale d’vent vint s’empouquer dans 
l’parapllie et vou l’tourni d’sus-d’sous coum 
un bouhile. Eh! j’vou d’mande s’ill’en 
avait du brofis, Les vaisins riaient 4 en t’nir 
leus ventre a leus brachie, et n’avaient qu’d’en 
kervair—respet d’la compengnie. Ma mére 
periait, men grand-pére roudbllait—l’bouan 
Guiu seit pour non—tout en t’nant I’parapllie 
de tout sa forche. L’tout en travers de ch’va 
aeut tant d’peux qu’i fichi l’camp és fins-faeux 
d’allés, et sa chaine vint s’emberdéquer dans 
l’parapllie. Mais chu qu’ill’a d’pus dréle 
ch’est qu’jamais nou ne r’ouit ni ne r’vit. ni 
ch’va ni parapllie ; s’ich’n’est que d'viers onze 
heure ou viron d’chutt’ matindie 14; ch’est-a- 
dire une heure et d’mie aprés chu qui v’nait de 
s’pAssair dans |’Bourg, daeux Vallais—si che 
n’tait pouit les daeux jannes Brache ch’tait 
quiq’autres—qui s’trouvaient dans le Rué, 
aprés la tour de Berhon, et qui s’n-allaient 
pour Herm passair la journaie 4 vé leus amoua- 
reuses, Ou pour y tirair quiq’lapins, ouirent 
tout d’un caoup i’pus insaquidblle de camas 
derriére aeux, justement coum un’para de 
souffilets d’forge 4 grand nou n’a que d’les 
kervair—respet d’votre hounneur—et en mime 
temps i virent un’béte qu’i prinrent pour un’ 
balaine, un sherk ou un porpeis, ou pour le 
céléber serpent d’mair. A quand leus peux 
s’fut un’ petit’ miette évaubarafe et qu’i’s’as- 
sefirirent que che n’tait qu’un ch’va, i mirent 
tout’les veiles au vent et couarirent dret pour 
dessus ; mais pour tout que l’vent était bouan, 
i n’paeurent jamais l’attrapair. L’fichu ch’va 
allait pus vite que I’vent. Sus I’drain i bail- 
lirent A haut la cache, et s’n-allirent pour 
Herm. Mais il’ étaient si émontiounnats et 
avaient tant d’peux, que sans dire mot, i 
r’changirent la course du baté et s’en r’vinrent 
au pus vite pour ciz aeux, jurant et prom’tant 
qu’si jamais i’r’mettaient |’pid a terre, i n’i- 
raient jamais d’autre en Herm au Dinmanche. 

Pour en r’venir au parapllie, nou r’trouvi 
long temps oprés la pouagnie oprés |’moulin 
de P’tit-Bo, et yeune des balaines sus I’galet ; 


mais du ch’va et du‘restant du parapllie nou 
ne r’ouit jamais vent-n’vague. Men paure 
grand-pére faillit en mouarir; ma mére en 
perdit la téte, et jamais ne r’fit biafi saut. 
Pour ak’vair: nou gardit la pouagnie du 
parapllie dans la térrine 4 soupe sus 1’dres- 
seur. J’ pense qu’all’y-est acouare. Et quant 
a la balaine j’en fis daeux morciaux, yun pour 
mé, et l’afiter je l’bailli 4 ma soeur pour en 
faire des cerclles pour sa crinoline—respet d’l’- 
hounneur que j’vou deis. L’vaisin Aberhan 
n’se pllagnit jamais d’sa carouagne—sans 
r’preuche—mais i v’nait souvent vé men grand 
pére, et les daux bénis viers passaient la pus 
grand’partie d’leus temps a djasair entouar le 
maufait d’vier bllu parapllie, qu’est bien lian 
si va terjous, et le ch’va étou. Paix a leus os. 


Denys CorBET. 
Guernsey, Channel Islands. 


A UN REVEREND CRAPAUD. 


Séyiz I’bienv’nu, moussieu |’crapaud 

Ilo dans la vieille tle és Anes; 

Vou savaiz qu’leus tout pus grand d’faut 
Est l’horriblle entrinn’taf d’leus cranes : 
Eh bien, s’ou’ corrigiz chunna 

Vou s’raiz, brament, l’prumier d’vot’ dra’. 


Vou savaiz qu’tout ane est tétu ; 

Mais |’s-uns |’sont biafcaoup pus que l’s-autres; 
Si bien, qu’adt’feis, v’la qu’a valu 

Pus d’un bien joli titre és nétres, 

Suivant l’érague, ou qu’un chacun 
S’mourtrait d’bouan ou d’mauvais aigrun. 


En tout prumier Il’a les ‘‘ cllichards ’’* 
Qui sont,nou dit, 1’s-anes d’la ville; 
D’long rapalis, faillis cracards ; 
Maladifs, attaquis d’la bile: 

Terjous pllaintuchant—v’la qu’j’ai oui; 
Terjous malades n’mouarant poui 


L’ane d’vient ‘‘ raine’’ 4 Saint Samson 
Et ch’est dans les prais qu’i s’herbige ; 
Dans |’Ellos, dans I’marais, en d’muchon, 
Tout’ les sortes d’pertus s’érige : 
Nou dit qu’en Guernesy n’y-a ief 
Jamais un pus fichu craqueux. 
*Clichard ou “‘clicheur,” ouvrier- typographe. Qui fait 


des clichets, planches pour imprimer, Peut-étre est-ce ici 
Vorigine du mot, Je ne sais, 
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L’ane “‘ann’ton ”’ au Ville est ciz li, 

Et qu’i seit d’daeux sortes d’grainne 
Dans |’Ellos s’i n’est qu’un étourdi 

Il est bien piére 4 la Vingtaine: 

Dans I’fouaillage i s’écante au ser, 

Et s’rait ékerbot, s’il’tait ner. 

L’Cat’lain et ‘‘1’4ne ’’ au tout pur sang, 
Es superbes qualitats d’race ; 

Espritu, long d’oreille, et d’filanc. 

Ossin d’s-admiratr jamais n’lasse : 
D’nobllesse i s’pique étou bouan frais ; 
Prend d’s-airs de prince, et s’en fait niais. 


D’Saint Sauveux |’ane est ‘‘ fouarmillon,”’ 
Et meut coum un vier cat en pouque, 
Peuplle étou, cordingue ! 4 fouéson ; 

Tout autouar d’li boul’verse et bouque: 
Fait des monquiaux, ma fé, de rien, 

Et s’approvisiounne, et fait bien. 


L’ane d’Saint Pierre est ‘‘1’ékerbot,”’ 

Et ch’est I’pus au ser qu’i s’réville,’ 

Fort d’épaule, et d’étchine, et d’co, 

Il est de tout pertu la gu’ville: 

Chicagne, i pass’rait jour et jour 

En cour’j’entends, dans |’mouache d’cour. 


Qu’est qu’en est du cien d’Torteva, 

Ou, tout douach’ment, pia-n-pia, j’arrive ? 
Nou dit qu’ch’est ‘‘]’ane a pid de ch’va,” 
Qui jamais cavalier n’déhouive ; 

Patient,’ et doux coum un agné, 

De tous ch’est I’pus docile, j’cré. 


Pour quant a l’ane bourdon,”” 
Ch’est la Fouarét qu’est sa paresse ; 

Coum l’aisse i porte un aigullon, 

Et tout en bourdounnant, vou blesse: 
Mais, pour chu qu’est d’sen produit d’miel, 
I’mettrait l’tout dans sen couain d’iel. 


A Saint Martin, si bien j’comprends, 

L’ane est biaficaoup pus pafsson qu’ viande, 
D’pis qu’nou I’dit d’ l’érague és ‘‘ dravans,”” 
Ichin s’la raison nou me d’mande, 
J’réponds : qu’ichin d’vant d’leus méquiers. 
I’I’taient tous d’famaeux paissounniers. 


D’ Saint-Andri |’s-Anesse ’et 1’s-Anons 
Sont les tous pus I’giers 4 la course 

Chu qui leus valit l’nom ‘ d’ crainchons ” 
Titre, i parait bien, qu’aefit sa source 
Dans |’fait qu’sus |’ criblle d’ notre flot | 
I’ sont coupé, coquette et filot. 


Pour ak’ vair: S’1’ ane individu 

Autant d’ sen sembilablle différe 

Coum font 1’s-érague entre aeux, parbllu! 
Qual! diversitai d’caractére ! 

Ah! s’ nou les pernait yun a yun, 

Que d’bontal, que d’ noblesse, et d’ frun! 
V’ la tout, moussieu 1’ crapaud, entouar | 
L’ s-anes d’ciz non, et leus pernagues, 

Et j’ m’ attends qu’ ou m’ diraiz, en r’touar, 
Combien ‘‘ d’crapauds,”’ ill’ a d’ éragues 
Ciz vou; mais surtout s’ Il’en a iefi 

A coue. Ah! v’la qu’ jamais j’n’ ai set. 


Denys CORBET. 
Guernsey, Channel Islands. 


OLD DANISH AND ENGLISH. 


In considering the Scandinavian influence 
on English, our lexicographers have almost 
invariably turned to Icelandic for ancient 
forms, and Scandinavian cognates have, al- 
most without exception, been taken either 
from Icelandic or from modern Danish or 
Swedish. This preference shown to Icelandic 
over the other old Scandinavian tongues is 
owing chiefly to two causes. In the first 
place, the great mass of Icelandic literature 
is much older than that of either Denmark 
or Sweden; and although the oldest Icelandic 
MSS. do not represent the state of the North- 
ern tongue at the time of the Danish occupa- 
tion of England, yet they come nearest to it 
of any. In the second place, the superior 
beauty and interest of the classical Icelandic 
literature have attracted foreign students, by 
whom Old Danish, with its dry legal and 
theological writings, is quite neglected. In 
Denmark itself the early national authors 
have been carefully edited and criticised, while 
| the task of reading them has been lightened 
by the publication of dictionaries and special 
glossaries. The different Danish societies, 
philological and religious, are constantly ad- 
ding to the collection of texts from the early 
times, and the publication of O. KALKAR’s 
great Ordbog offers perhaps the most convin- 
cing proof of the lively interest taken by Danes 
in their early language and literature. Out- 
side of Scandinavia, however, the study of 
Old Danish is exceedingly limited. Asarule, 
the foreign student dates Danish literature 
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from HoLsERG, including possibly Saxo and 
the Rime chroniclers. From a literary stand- 
point this exclusion of the older writers is 
perfectly proper, but for the student of lan- 
guage the early Danish laws, and HArpPE- 
STRENG and his contemporaries, contain much 
valuable material. 

In the present series of papers, I shall give 
some evident Old Danish cognates which 
have not appeared in any English dictionary, 
or which may have been imperfectly ex- 
plained. The few derivations offered are 
given as suggestions rather than fixed con- 
clusions. The subject of the Scandinavian in- 
fluence on English is almost as treacherous as 
that of Celtic, and he who would venture 
upon it should do so in a spirit of extreme 
modesty, that his probable discomfiture may 
be the less grievous. It should be added 
that forms from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are to be accepted only with the 
greatest caution, since the influence of Platt- 
Deutsch and German upon Danish was very 
general at that time. In the following ex- 
amples the English word is given first, and is 
followed by the oldest known Danish form, 
and after that by the later forms when these 
show any marked change. Owing to the con- 
fused state of orthography, several different 
forms often occur contemporaneously. Differ- 
ences may often’ result, too, from dialectic 
divergences. Addat, though derived inde- 
pendently from the Latin, is given as showing 
similar changes to those occurring in the Eng- 
lish word. 

Axssot: abbat (about 1340), abdet, abbud, 
abbed. The form addaz¢ occurs only in the 
early laws. The modern form is added. 

ALDERMAN: alderman (1443), later appear- 
ing as a/dermand. This word is used, as in 
Early English also, to designate a Roman 
Senator. 

ANCHOR: ackere, acker, anker. 

ANGER: anger, ‘sorrow, pain.’ The original 
meaning of anger in Danish as in English 


‘seems to be that given above. In a Danish 


play from the sixteenth century the word is 
used in the modern English sense, the only 
case in which this meaning is known to occur 
in Danish. It is possible that the adverb 
angerlige was used in the sense of ‘angrily,’ 


but the only example that might be so con- 
strued is extremely doubtful. Angerigs, ‘with- 
out grief,’ occurs very early. The modern 
sense in English is evidently developed from 
the Middle English and not taken from the 
derived Danish meaning. In Faroese the 
word occurs in several different senses, but all 
closely connected with the idea of trouble. 

ANSWER: aniswar, andsvar, ansvar. In 
the fourteenth century the verb andsvare 
occurs with the meaning to be responsible. 

AUGER: Modern Danish aver is evident- 
ly not a cognate of ‘auger’ but of Dutch naa/- 
door; for not only is it improbable that the g 
should have been dropped, but we find the 
uncontracted form mavbor. In Icelandic we 
find only the form nafarr, mentioned by 
SKEAT. It may be noted in explanation of 
the survival of the two forms without change 
of meaning, that waver is used exclusively in 
Denmark, while zavéor is confined to Norway. 
The simple word zav, ‘hub,’ also occurs in 
Danish. 

AWE: ave, ‘fear, check, control, restraint.’ 
The first meaning of awe is not given by 
SKEAT, nor is it found in MurRay’s diction- 
ary. The present meaning seems to be 
derived from the earlier one by metonymy. 
In PEDER Syv (1660) the word also occurs as 
‘virtue,’ and the adjective avelgs, ‘without 
virtues,’ is also found. 

BALDERDASH: dbalder ‘a blow,’ baldre ‘to 
strike.’ Faroese ba/dra ‘to make a noise.’ 


’The meaning of noise seems to be secondary, . 


cause and effect. The word in its original 
sense would be more naturally compounded 
with dask, and SKEAT’s reference to slapdash 
helps out this idea. This agrees much better, 
too, with the early meaning of the English 
word, which has nothing to do with noise. 
This meaning of ‘balderdash’ offers the main 
objection to SKEAT’s explanation. In Old 
Danish we find da/de ‘to wind about,’ Norwe- 
gian dalle sammen, ‘bundle up, huddle to- 
gether.’ Faroese da//a, ‘roll together in a 
bundle.’ In all these the idea of mixing is 
contained. May not this meaning, which is 
evidently present in the earliest known Eng- 
lish forms of the word, be the one that sug- 
gested the first part of ‘balderdash’? The 
meaning, to be sure, is rare in Danish, 
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but the fact of its appearing in Norwegian and 
Faroese shows that it is not exceptional or 
local. It may be noted that both da/de and 
dask are used figuratively for gossip. For a 
full account of the English compound see 
‘The New English Dictionary.’ 

BALE (3): dadge ‘a tub,’ used in connection 
with bailing out a boat. 

: DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 

Columbia College. 


CYNEWULF’S PRINCIPAL SOURCE 
FOR THE THIRD PART OF 
‘CHRIST.’ 


It is well known that, in 1853, FRANZ Diet- 
RICH (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum ix, 
193-214) disclosed the threefold character of the 
Old English poem of ‘Christ’ (WULKER’s ‘Ge- 
schichte der Angels. Litteratur,’ pp. 172-3; 
Esert’s ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters im Abendlande,’ iii, 45- 
51; MorLeEy’s ‘English Writers,’ new edition, 
ii, 227-9). According to this scholar, the first 
division, that of the Advent, terminates with 
line 439; the second, that of the Ascension, 
with line 778; while the third, that of the Last 
Judgment, extends from line 778 to the ‘close 
of the poem. Its author, CYNEWULF, is sup- 
posed to have derived his subject-matter to 
some extent directly from the Bible, but also 
from Latin ecclesiastical writers. Thus, for 
example, DIETRICH showed that GREGoRY’s 
Twenty-third Homily on the Gospels had been 
utilized for the second division, and his Tenth 
Homily for the third (WULKER, /. ¢., p. 173; 
cf. EBERT, 7. ¢., p. 47). With these two ex- 


ceptions, no originals for the ‘Christ’ have, so | 


far as I am aware, been pointed out, though 
TEN Brink (‘Early English Literature,’ pp. 
49, 51, 53-55) suggests a general acquaintance 
on CYNEWULF’s part with Latin models. 
There is a Latin hymn which might natural- 
ly be thought of in connection with the third 
part of the ‘ Christ,’ the Last Judgment. It is 
one whose first stanza is quoted by BEDE in 
his treatise ‘De Arte Metrica’ (KEIL, ‘Gram- 
matici Latini,’ vii, 259). The author is un- 
known. The date of the hymn is sufficiently 
early to admit of its having served as a model 
to CyNEWULF. Marcu (‘Latin Hymns,’ p. 


256) says it ‘‘is as old as the seventh century ;’’ 
EBERT (0. cit., i, 530) is inclined to place it 
earlier: ‘‘wohl auch in das sechste Jahrhun- 
dert hinaufreichen kann” are his words. 
This hymn is both abecedarian and irregularly 
alliterative. It is best known, like most of the 
medizval hymns, by its opening line, 
“ Apparebit repentina dies magna Domini.”" 

I hope to show that the correspondences 
between this poem and the third division of 
the ‘Christ’ are so numerous and close as to 
justify us in the conclusion that here, at length, 
is the Latin model of which we are in search. 
For this purpose I will first quote without 
comment the corresponding passages in pairs, 
the Old English following the Latin. 

I, Apparebit repentina dies magna Domini, 
Fur obscura velut nocte improvisos occupans. 


_ponne mid fére foldbtende 


se micla deg meahtan dryhtnes 
at midre niht megne bihlemed 
scire gesceafte, oft sceada fécne 
péof pristlice, be on pystre fered, 
on sweartre niht sorgléase heeled 
semninga forféhd siépe gebundne. 
ak ‘Christ,’ 868-874. 
II, Clangor tubae per quaternas terrae plagas concinens, 

Vivos una mortuosque Christo ciet obviam, 
ponne from féowerum foldan scéatum 
pdm ytemestum eordan rices 
englas elbeorhte on efen bléwad , 
byman on brehtme, beofad middangeard, 
hrise under heledum, hljdad tésomne 
trume and torhte wid tungla gong, 
singad and swinsiad sidan and nordan, 
éastan and westan ofer ealle gesceaft, 
weccad of déade dryhtgumena bearn, 
call monna cynn meotudsceafte 
egeslic of pére ealdan moldan, hétad hy upp 

dstandan 
snéome of slépe py fastan. 

‘Christ,’ 879-8902- 
III, De coelesti iudex arce, maiestate fulgidus, 

Claris angelorum choris comitatus aderit, 
ponne semninga ou Syne beorg 
stdan-éastan sunnan léoma 
cymed of scyppende scynan léohtor, 
bonne hit men megen médum dhycgan, 
beorhte blican, bonne bearn godes 
purh heofona gehleodu hider 6d¥wed. 
Cymed wundorlic Cristes onsyn, 
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aoelcyninges wlite éastan from roderum 
on sefan swéte sinum folce, 
biter bealofullum, gebléod wundrum, 
éadgum and earmum ungelice. 
ond him on healfa gehwone heofonengla préat 
ymbitan farad, elbeorhtra scolu, 
hergas hdligra héapum geneahhe. 
‘ Christ,’ 900-910, 928-930. 
IV, Erubescet orbis lunae, sol et obscurabitur, 
Stellae cadent pallescentes, mundi tremet ambitus. 
ponne weorded sunne sweart gewended 
ou blédes hiw, séo pe beorhte scan 
ofer édrworuld elda bearnum; 
pet sylfe, pe dr moncynne 
nihtes lphte, nider gehréosed, 
and steorran swh some strédad of heofone 
purh pd strongan lyft stormum dbéatne. 
‘ Christ,’ 935-941. 


V. Flamma ignis anteibit iusti vultum iudicis, 
Coelos, terras et profundi fluctus ponti devorans, 


Dyned déop gesceaft and fore dryhtne fared 
welmfyra mést ofer widne grund, 
higmmed hata lég. 

ne call préo on efen nimed 
won fyres welm wide tésomne, 
se swearta lig: sés mid hyra fiscum, 
eordan mid hire beorgum, and upheofon 
torhine mid his tunglum. 

‘ Christ,’ 931-933*, 965-969- 
VI. Gloriosus in sublimi Rex sedebit solio, 
Angelorum tremebunda circumstabunt dgmina, 

ponne mihtig god on pone méran beorg 
mid py méstan megenbrymme cymes, 
heofongengla cyning hdlig sctned, 
wuldorlic ofer weredum, waldende god, 
ond hine ymbitan a@deldugud betast 
hdlge herefédan hilitre blicad, 
éadig engla gedryht: ingeponcum 
forhte beofiad fore fader egsan. 
bonne Crist sited on his cynestéle, 
on héahsetle heofonmegna god. 

‘ Christ,’ 1008-1015, 1217-8. 


VII. Huius omnes ad electi colligentur dexteram, 
Pravi pavent a sinistris, hoedi velut foetidi. 


ponne bé00 gesomnad on pd swtdran hond 


pad clénan folc Criste syifum 
gecorene bi cystum, bd dr sinne cwide georne 


lustum léstun on hyra lifdagum, 
ond bér womsceadan on pone wyrsan dél 
Sore scyppende scyrede weordad, 
hated him gewitan on pd winstran hond 
sigora sddcyning synfulra weorud, 
pbér hy drésade réotad and beofiad 
Sore fréan forhie swa file swé gét, 
unsyfre folc, drna ne wénad. 

‘ Christ,’ 1222-1232. 
VIII, Ite, dicit Rex ad dextros, regnum coeli sumite, 

Pater vobis quod paravit ante omne saeculum, 


Karitate qui fraterna me iuvistis pauperem, 
Caritatis nunc mercedem reportate divites. 


Magnus illis dicet iudex ; cum iuvistis pauperes, 
Panem, domum, vestem dantes, me iuvistis humiles, 
Onf6d ni mid fréondum mines feder rice, 
pet éow wes ér woruldum wynlice gearo, 
bléd mid blissum, beorht édles wiite, 
ponne gé pd lifwelan mid pam léofestum 
swdse swegldréamas geséon médsten! 
Gé pes earnedon, gé ecarme men 
woruldpearfende willum onféngun 
on mildum sefan: bonne hy him pburh minne 
noman 
éadméde éow drna bédun, 
bonne gé hyra hulpon and him hleod géfon, 
hingrendum hléf and hregl nacedum, 
and pe on sdre séoce légun, 
@fdon unséfte ddle gebundne, 
46 pdm gé holdlice hyge stadeladon 
mid médes myne; eall gé bat mé dydon, 
ponne gé hy mid sibbum séhtun and hyra 
sefan tyrmedon 
Jord on fréfre: pas gé fégre sceolon 
léan mid léofum lange brican. 
‘Christ,’ 1345-1362. 
IX, Nec tardabit et sinistris loqui iustus arbiter : 
In gehennae, maledicti, flammas hinc discedite ! 


Obsecrantem me audire despexistis mendicum, 
Nudo vestem non dedistis, neglexistis languidem,. 
Quibus contra iudex altus ; Mendicanti quamdiu 
Opem ferre despexistis, me sprevistis improbi. 


Retro ruent tum iniusti ignes in perpetuos, 
Vermis quorum non morietur, flamma nec. restinguitur. 


Satan atro cum ministris quo tenetur carcere, 

Fletus ubi mugitusque, strident omnes dentibus. 
Onginned ponne té pdm yflum ungelice 
wordum m@dlan, be him 613 on wynstran 

hond 
Bibéad ic éow, pet gé brédor ates 
in woruldrice wel drétten, 
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of bém éhtum, pe ic éow on eordan geaf, 

earmra hulpen: earge gé bet léstun! 

pearfum forwyrndon, pat hi under éowrum 
pace mésten 

in gebigan, and him éghwes oftugon 

purh heardne hyge hregles nacedum, 

moses meteléasum: péah hy him purh minne 
noman 

wérge wonhale wétan bédan 

drynces gedreahte, duguda léase, 

purste gepegede(?), gé him priste 

Sdrge gé ne séhton ne him swéslic word 

Sréfre gesprécon, pat hy py fréoran hyge 

mode geféngen. Eall gé pet mé dydon 

26 hyndum heofoncyninge! pes gé sceolon 
hearde dédréogan 

wite t6 widan ealdre, wréc mid déoflum 
gepolian! 

Farad ni éwyrgde willum biscyrede 

engla dréames on éce fir, 

pet wes Sétane and his gest}um mid 

déofle gegearwad and pére deorcan scole 

hét and heorogrim: on peat gé hréosan sceo- 
lan. 

Ne mégon hi ponne gehynan heofoncyninges 
bibod 

rédum birofene: sceolon rade feallan 

on grimne grund, p&é ér wid gode wunnon. 


Ne meg pet héte del of heolodcynne 

in sinnihte synne forbernan 

t6 widan féore wom of pére séwie, 

ac pér se déopa séad dréorge féded, 

grundléas giemed gésta on péostre, 

éles hy mid py ealdan lige and mid py 
egsan forste, 

wrddum wyrmum and mid wita fela 

Srécnum feorhgémum folcum scended. 

‘Christ,’ 1363-4, 1500-1515, 1520-1527, 
1536, 1542-1549. 
X. Tunc fideles ad coelestem sustollentur patriam, 

Choros inter angelorum regni petent gaudia. 


Urbis summae Hierusalem introibunt gloriam, 
Vera lucis atque pacis in qua fulget visio. 


XPM regem iam paterna claritate splendidum 
Ubi celsa beatorum contemplantur agmina, 


ponne gecorenan fore Crist berad 
beorhte fretwe. 


Sader ealra geweald 
hafad and healded héligra weorud. 
pbér is engla song, éadigra blis! 
pbér is séo dyre dryhtnes onsien 
eallum pém gesélgum sunnan léohtre! 
Srid fréondum bitwéon ford bitan efestum 
gesélgum on swegle, sib bitan ntde 
on gemonge. 


ac bér cyninges 
dwo bricad éadigra gedryht, 
weoruda wiitescynast, wuldres mid dryhten! 
‘Christ,’ 1635-6, 1640, 1646, 1648>-1652, 1659- 
1661, 1663,-1665. 


It will not escape observation: 

1. That there is a considerable number of 
verbal resemblances between the Latin and 
the Old English, amounting in several 
instances to literal translations. Thus: 


I. repentina: mid fére, semninga 
dies magna: se micla deg 
Domini: dryhtnes 

fur: péof 

velut: swé 

obscura nocte: om sweartre niht 

improvisos: sorgléase 

occupans: forféhd 

clangor tubae: dy¥man on brehtme 

per quaternas terrae plagas: /rom 
JSéowerum foldan scéatum 

concinens: singad and swinsiad 

ciet mortuos: wegccad of déade 
dryhigumena bearn 

obviam Christo : 46 meotudsceafte (?) 

maiestate fulgidus: (loosely para- 
phrased in Il. 900-910, preserving, 
however, the thought of both 
words); cf. megenbrymme, |. 1009. 
comitatus : on healfa gehwone 

angelorum choris: heofongngla 
préat, hergas héligra 

claris: elbeorhtra 

sol obscurabitur: suane sweart ge- 
wended 


Il. 


a9 


III. 


IV. 
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b. erubescet: gewgnded on biddes i. in flammas gehennae: on éce fir 
hiw (applied to the sun instead of j. discedite: farad 
the moon) k. Satan cum ministris: Satane and 

c. stellae cadent: steorran strédad of his gestOum mid 
heofone 1. ruent: gé hréosan sceolon, sceolon 

V. a. ante vultum iudicis: fore dryh- rade feallan 

tne m. carcere: witehis 

b. flamma ignis: welmfyra mést, n. in perpetuos: sinnihte, t6 widan 
lég. Séore 

c. coelos: upheofon 0. vermis: wrddum wyrmum 

d. terras: eordan X. a. fideles: bé gecorenan 

e. fluctus ponti: sés b. patriam: ée/ 

VI. a. in sublimi solio: on his cynestéle, c. inter choros angelorum: gngla ge- 
on héahsetle mdnan, engla song 
sedebit: sited d. paterna: /eder(?) 
gloriosus Rex: heofonmegna God e. beatorum agmina: éadigra ge- 
circum-: ymbitan aryht 
angelorum agmina: gngla gedryht f. lucis visio: dryhtnes onsien sun- 
tremebunda: /forhte beofiad nan léohtre 
VIL. electi: gecorene g. pacis: /rid, sib 


VIII. 


IX. 


™ 


roe 


colligentur: gesomnad 

ad dexteram: on pd swidran hond 
a sinistris: on bd winstran hond 

pravi: womsceadan 

pavent: 4cofiad forefréan forhte 
velut: swé 

hoedi: 

foetidi: fale, unsyfre (?) 

sumite: onf6d 

regnum; rice 

pater: feder 

quod paravit: pet..wes..gearo 
ante omne saeculum: worul- 
dum 

mercedem: /éan,(gé bes earne- 
don) 

reportate: ge. .sceolon.. brican 
pauperes: earme men 

panem: A/léf 

vestem: hregl 

sinistris: yflum 

loqui: wordum m@dlan 

nec tardabit: onginned 
obsecrantem me: purh minne no- 
man .. bédan 

nudo vestem: Aregles nacedum 
neglexistis languidum: sdrge gé 
ne sohton 

me sprevistis: gé bet mé dydon 
t6 hyndum 

maledicti: édwyrgede 
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2. That, in certain of these cases, the Old 
English word or phrase would not correspond 
to the Latin of the Vulgate texts on which the 
Latin hymn is based. Thus: 


obscura: sweartre 


. improvisos: sorgléase 

. occupans: forféhd 

. concinens: singad and swinsiad 

. ciet: weccad 

. Claris: @lbeorhtra 

. fluctus ponti: sés 

. angelorum agmina: gnugla gedryht 


tremebunda: /forhte beofiad 
pavent: beofiad fore fréan forhte 
foetidi: 

mercedem: /éan 

panem: 

vestem: hregl 


. me sprevistis: mé dydon t6 hjndum 
. satan cum ministris: Satane and 


his gest0um mid 


. ruent: Aréosan, feallan. 

. patriam: ée/ 

. beatorum agmina: éadigra gedryht 

g. 

Most of the foregoing seem to me conclusive ~ 

with respect to CYNEWULF’s use of this hymn. 
3. That, as arule, the order of events in the 

Latin hymn is followed by CyNEwuLF. Soin 

I, I, II, 1V, VI, VII, VIII, TX (in general), 


pacis: /rid, sib 


be q 
j 
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X (in general). With respect to V, the Old 
English poem anticipates a portion, that re- 
ferring to the flame of fire, placing it before 
the whole of IV. 

4. That certain distichs of the Latin hymn 
are not paraphrased by CYNEWULF. These 
are the distichs beginning with B, L, P, Y and 
Z. B interrupts the narrative, though not 
more than CYNEWULF frequently does in other 
places ; L and P introduce a dramatic element, 
which would be out of place here (EBERT, of. 
cit., 3: 50-51); Y and Z are hortatory, and not 
epical. The omission of L and P is more in- 
telligible than that of B, Y and Z; CYNEwULF 
is dramatic in the first part of the ‘ Christ,’ the 
Advent, and not in the second and third ; but 
he is frequently hortatory and admonitive, 
perhaps so frequently as to leave no space for 
sermonizing at just these points. Another 
reason for the exclusion of the questions put 
by the righteous and the wicked respectively 
may be found in CyNEwuLF’s probable un- 
willingness to interrupt these solemn and awful 
deliverances by anything in the nature of a 
retort. 

5. That the passages of ‘Christ’ here 
quoted do not cover the whole of DiETRICH’s 
third division, and, in fact, that only a small 


_ proportion of these 916 lines is adduced in 


evidence. To meet this objection it will be 
necessary to examine these lines somewhat 


-more carefully, but first to consider what 


subject-matter is furnished us by the stanzas 
of the Latin hymn, so far as made use of by 
CyNEWULF. An analysis of these stanzas or 
distichs shows that we have ten stages in the 
development, ten Leitmotive, as they might 
be called. 

I. The great day of the Lord shall ap- 
pear suddenly, like a thief seizing the unwary 
in the dark night. 

II. The sound of the trumpet shall sum- 
mon quick and dead from the four corners of 
the earth. 

III. The Judge shall approach, resplend- 
ent in majesty, attended by the angelic choirs. 

IV. The sun shall be turned into. dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood ; the stars shall 
fall, and the earth be shaken. 

V. Fire shall break out before the face 


of the Judge, and consume heaven, earth and 
sea. 

VI. The King shall sit on the throne of 
his majesty, surrounded by trembling hosts of 
angels. 

VII. The elect shall be gathered at the 
right, and_ the wicked, like fetid goats, at the 
left. 

VIII. Therighteous shall be welcomed to 
the kingdom, because of their pity for the poor. 

IX. The wicked shall be cast into hell, 
because of their uncharitableness. z 

X. The faithful shall be admitted to the 
joys of Paradise. 

For the sake of brevity, these may be called 
respectively the Doomsday motive, the 
Trumpet motive, the Judge, Darkness, Fire, 
Throne, Assemblage, Welcome, Sentence 
and Paradise motives. The object of this 
analysis is to exhibit the re-introduction and 
blending of these motives in various tran- 
sitional passages. Other motives are oc- 
casionally found, and will be characterized as 
occasion requires. 

GREIN’s sixteenth Canto of the ‘ Christ,’ Il. 
779-867, is a transitional passage; 779-782, 
connective passage, referring to the close of 
the preceding division; 782-7852, Doomsday 
motive; 785>-7892, Advent motive ; 789>-796, 
Doomsday motive, personal fear; 797-808, 
Doomsday motive, Rune passage; 808-815, 
Fire motive ; 816-826, exhortation ; 826>-828a, 
Darkness motive (cf. IV); 828>-832, Sentence 
motive ; 833-8484, Judge motive, and terror of 
sinners ; 848>-850, exhortation; 851-867, com- 
parison of life to a voyage, with exhortation 
(865-867), ending in Ascension motive (pd hé 
heofonum dstég). The whole passage forms a 
kind of interlude, while it is also a prelude to 
Part III, as isapparent from the repetition of 
the whole Judgment motive in various forms, 
while the Advent and Ascension motives 
occur only once each. 

A strong chord is struck at the opening of 
the Judgment Poem proper (GREIN’s Seven- 
teenth Canto). This is the passage first 
quoted under I (Il. 868-874) ; 875 amplifies 873- 
874; 876-878 possibly renders the vivos of I1; 
879-8908 is the passage given under II, the 
principal Trumpet motive ; 890>-899 seems to 
be a variation on the Assemblage motive, 
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anticipatory ; 900-910, principal Judge motive ; 
gII-921, paraphrase of maiestate fulgidus; 
922-925, exhortation, passing into (925>-930) 
second part of principal Judge motive (the 
attending angels) ; 931-9332, first half of princi- 
pal Fire motive, anticipatory of its place in 
the Latin hymn; 933-934, opening chord of 
Darkness motive ; 935-941, principal Darkness 
motive ; 942-944, repetition of Judge motive, 
extended by mention of the accompanying 
multitude (9442-9484); 948>-956, repetition of 
Trumpet motive; 957-959, anticipation of 
Sentence motive (?) ; 961, Doomsday motive as 
terror, passing over into (965-9692) principal 
Fire motive, second part; 969-989, poetical 
amplification and variation of Fire motive; 
989>-9922, repetition of Darkness motive, last 
part (mundi tremet ambitus?); 992-994, 
Doomsday motive, terror; 995-997, Fire mo- 
tive repeated; 998-10002, Doomsday mo- 
tive, terror and anguish, passing into (1000>- 
1007) Fire motive repeated, which ends the 
canto with conflagration. 

In contrast with the close of the preceding, 
the Eighteenth Canto begins (1008-1015) with 
the coming of the King in glory (Throne mo- 
tive blended to some extent with Judge 
motive); 1016-10228, amplification of Throne 
motive (¢remebunda agmina) ; 1022>-10433, re- 
sumption of Trumpet motive (Christo ciet 
obviam) ; 1043*-1045%, Fire and Darkness mo- 
tives; 10452-1083, Throne motive (thoughts and 
intents of the heart revealed before a word is 
spoken), complicated by passing allusions to 
previous motives ; anticipatory introduction of 
the Rood motive in 1065>-1066 (and séo héa 
véd, ryht dréred rices té béame); 1084-1216, 
Rood motive, with extended reference to the 
Crucifixion, its import, and the accompanying 
signs. 

At the beginning of the Nineteenth Canto 
stands the principal Throne motive (1217-1218), 
which is extended in 1219-1221; the As- 
semblage motive follows immediately, 1222- 
1232 ; 1233-1234, the Welcome and Sentence 
motives are slightly anticipated, though only 
as a kind of extension of the Assemblage 
motive; 1235-1262, the three notes of the 
righteous, and, 1263-1301, those of the wicked ; 
1302-1336, the advantages of confession and 
self-knowledge, passing into the Throne mo- 


tive (1335-1336). The whole of the Twentieth 
Canto (1337-1362) is occupied by the Welcome 
motive. The first lines of the Twenty-first 
Canto (1363-1365) introduce the Sentence mo- 
tive; 1366-13784, folly of expecting mercy, 
passing into (1378>-1499) an address by the 
Judge to the wicked, in which his loving-kind- 
ness is rehearsed, with introduction of the 
Advent motive (1419>-14264) and the Passion 
motive (1434-1454); the Sentence motive then 
appears, justified by their uncharitableness 
(1500-1515), and culminating in the sentence 
itself (1516-1524); 1525-1549, fulfilment of the 
decree. Inthe Twenty-second Canto, general 
reflections and admonition (1550-1634), passing 
into the Paradise motive (1635-1690), the poem 
being closed by a pointed rhetorical question. 
The proof that the Third Part of Cyne- 
WULF’s poem is based on the Latin hymn will 
now, I think, appear conclusive. It has been 
shown that, in general, the order of events is 
that of the hymn, and that deviations from 
this order are either quite exceptional or only 
apparent, and are due in the latter case to the 
fondness for variations upon a theme, and for 
the interlacing of motives, both of which are 
almost inseparable from the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Old English poetry. It has been shown 
that, in a large number of instances, the Old 
English words correspond to the Latin words of 
the hymn, and might often be regarded as 
literal translations of them, and that in many 
cases it would be vain to seek for their origi- 
nals in corresponding portions of the Vulgate. 
It has further been shown that the omission of 
certain distichs of the Latin hymn from CyNnk- 
WULF’S scheme can be easily accounted for. 
No other production antecedent to CyNE- 
WULF’s presents the incidents of the Last 
Judgment in the same order and at the same 
time in similar language, so far as is yet 
known. The principal motives frequently oc- 
cur at the beginning of a canto, or are in- 
troduced by the adverb ponne. Finally, 
though episodes, reflective passages and ex- 
hortations are interspersed, there is nothing, 
either in their frequency or character, to in- 
validate the theory which is here set forth. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 


University of California. 
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Concordance of the Divina Commedia, by 
EDWARD ALLEN Fay. Published by the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. 


If no other result should come from the 
DANTE Society than this handsome volume, 
it alone would be an ample justification for its 
existence. Only the constant use of a concor- 
dance can show how great has been its 
necessity. Useful as are the vocabularies, 
dictionaries, or manuals of BLANC, POLETTO 
and FERRAZzZI, they could not take the place 
for the DANTE student of a concordance where 
the context of every word is found; or, at 
least enough of it to give what is usually sought 
for, the grammatical construction and general 
sense of the word. It is impossible to pass a 
_ summary judgment on such a work as this 
without constant and long-continued use. I 
can only say that I have not once failed to find 
what I have sought in the not infrequent oc- 
casions when I have consulted it. It would 
also be an ungracious thing to find fault with 
what has been furnished at the cost of somuch 
drudgery and perplexity, especially when it is 
not probable that any solution of the various 
problems requiring it would be satisfactory to 
everybody. What little I have to say that 
may seem like fault-finding, is to be considered 
as scarcely more than suggestions which 
might perhaps not commend themselves tomy 
own judgment if I were responsible for the 
book myself, instead of occupying the com- 
paratively safe and agreeable position of a 
critic. 

WItTTkE’s text of 1862 (I take it, the 8vo 
edition) is followed, but the readings of the 
Florentine edition of 1837 arealso given 
where they differ from WITTE’s. It would be 
manifestly impossible to give all the variants 
of all the editions, nor would the advantage be 
at all proportional to the increased toil and 
expense, and certainly no better selection 
could be made than these; it seems a pity, 
however, that some of the more important and 
interesting readings found in some of the 
better editions find no place here ; for example, 
senno, Inf. xviii, 91 (FOSCOLO) ; comporta, Inf. 
xx, 30 (SCARTAZZINI); J S’appellava, Par. 
xxiv, 135 (LUBIN), and others. It is true that 
some of these occur as foot-notes, but this 
would be of little or no service to him who did 
not know the alternative reading. 
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The words are in strict alphabetical order, 
even different forms of the same word, as pren- 
der and prendere, are found in their place. The 
arrangement of the examples under each word 
is somewhat peculiar and sometimes renders 
difficult the discovery of any particular ex- 
ample. The citations are first arranged with 
reference to the different meaning; starting 
from the primary sense, I suppose, and thence 
going to the various derived senses, though 
that is not entirely clear. Then, under each 
word also, the order is determined by the 
alphabetical arrangement of the words with 
which the reference word is most closely con- 
nected, and it is explained what these words 
are assumed to be. This double arrangement 
is not perfectly clear. I recognize the difficul- 
ty of finding any order which would be 
entirely satisfactory, but I cannot help 
thinking that a simpler arrangement would 
have better served the convenience of those 
who are likely to use the book, either an 
arrangement according to the order of occur- 
rence inthe poem, or perhaps the second of 
the two guiding principles alone, as in some 
cases (for example, in gvan) proved to be 
necessary. At all events, the searcher will be 
little helped by the first principle, unless he 
knows enough of the context to be able to 
determine its exact place in the order of the 
meanings; not to speak of the difficulty of 
coming to an agreement as to what that order 
should be. 

The ‘Concordance’ furnishes abundant 
material for the literary study of DANTE’s vo- 
cabulary in the ‘Commedia,’ and we must be 
thankful for what we have. No doubt 
PROFESSOR Fay was justified in not citing the 
commoner verbal, adverbial and pronominal 
forms: the opinions of publishers and prob- 
able buyers must be consulted, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that commercial 
prudence would have approved giving to the 
book such a size as a complete concordance 
would make; as it is, only the generosity of 
an unknown benefactor could have secured 
the publication of what appeals to such a 
restricted public. But I cannot help express- 
ing the hope that a time will come when all 
words, not excluding the commonest, shall be 
found in a concordance executed with the 
care and devotion which PRoFEssor Fay has 
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shown in the preparation of this handsome 
volume. For linguistic purposes, certainly, it 
would be interesting to know the frequency of 


* some forms which he has omitted. The archaic 


quei for guel, which has caused some differ- 
ences in the text, might well have been 
included in the less common forms of common 
words, as em and sie. 

But this, it is to be hoped, will come in 
time, as also what seems a natural corollary 
to this labor—a concordance to the prose 
works—involving even greater drudgery (from 
the corrupt state of the text of the ‘Convito’ 
particularly), and more thankless, too, cover- 
ing longer stretches of somewhat arid matter. 
But the service to DANTE students would be 
second only to that already done them by 


PROFESSOR 
E. L. WALTER. 


University of Michigan. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a Histo- 
ry of English Literature. By HENRY 
Morey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Vol. iv. The Fourteenth Century. In 
Two Books.—Book i. Cassell & Co., 
Limited, London, 1889. 

Professor Mor.ey’s ‘History of English 
Literature’ is gradually progressing, and we 
have now reached the literature of the four- 
teenth century, before CHAUCER. The present 
volume includes from the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose’ to LANGLAND, and the literature now 
begins to be of more general interest. This 
volume will be found more interesting and 
less digressive than any that has preceded it. 
The first two chapters alone discuss subjects 
lying outside of English literature proper, but 
here they are closely connected with it ; name- 
ly, the French ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ and 
PETRARCH and Boccaccio. A summary is 
given of the French poem by GUILLAUME DE 
Lorris (1230) and its continuation by JEAN DE 
MEUNG (1270), but the discussion of the Eng- 
lish translation is postponed to the next 
volume,on CHaucer. A very full account of 
the life of PETRARCH is given, and a shorter 
notice of Boccaccio, but we miss any critical 
treatment of the influence of Italian upon Eng- 


lish literature in this century; perhaps this, 
too, is only postponed. RICHARD OF BuRY 
and his Latin ‘ Philobiblon’ chiefly occupy the 
following chapter. PROFESSOR MorLEy has 
recently made this curious work accessible to 
all in the last volume (63) of his Universal 
Library, and it has just been critically edited by 
E. C. Tuomas. The Miracle Plays are next 
treated in an interesting manner, each of the 
four series, Chester, Towneley, Coventry, and 
York, being noticed more or less fully ; and in 
the ‘‘ Last Leaves ”’ to this volume PROFESSOR 
MoRLEY calls attention to the article of HoHL- 
FELD in the current (eleventh) volume of Ang- 
fia (pp. 219-310) on “‘ Die altenglischen Collek- 
tivmisterien.’"” The ‘Cursor Mundi’ is, for 
the first time in any history of English litera- 
ture, considered with due regard to its im- 
portance,—after Dr. MorRiIs’s edition for the 
E. E. T. S(which, it may be hoped, will be 
completed soon),—and together with it the 
Northern collection of Homilies and the 
Southern, of Legends. Gower fills three 
chapters, nearly one hundred pages, a space 
disproportionate to his importance some may 
think, but we have, also for the first time as 
far as I know, a pretty full summary of his 
Latin ‘ Vox Clamantis,’ and the fullest that I 
have met with of his ‘Confessio Amantis.’ 
PAULI’s edition {3 vols., 1857) is duly referred 
to as ‘“‘the best text of Gower’s English 
poem,’’ but it needs re-editing. It may be 
remarked in passing that PROFESSOR MORLEY 
says (p. 221), that CHAUCER told the story of 
Rosiphele in the ‘ Flower and the Leaf.’ It is 
to be hoped that before the next volume ap- 
pears he will have revised his opinion as to 
the Chaucerian authorship of that poem. I 
rather suspect that it is a statement repeated 
without revision from the old edition of ‘Eng- 
lish Writers’ of twenty years ago. The 
Latin Chronicles of the fourteenth century 
follow, the most important of which is the 
‘Polichronicon ’’ of RALPH HIGDEN, with the 
English translation of TREvISA (1387). PRo- 
FESSOR MORLEY mentions the edition in the 
Rolls Series as edited by Mr. CHURCHILL 
BABINGTON ; but Mr. BABINGTON edited only 
two of the nine volumes, and it was completed 
by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy. The next chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ War and Religion,’’ includes several 
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writers, such as LAWRENCE MINOT, RICHARD 
RoLLeE, DAN MICHEL, and WILLIAM OF 
SHOREHAM, and their works. Mrnot’s lyri- 
cal war poems (1333-52) receive due recog- 
nition, and they well deserve it, for they are 
sui generis at this period, but while SCHOLLE’s 
edition (1884) in Quellen und Forschungen is 
mentioned, PROFESSOR MORLEY omits Mr. 
JoserpH HALv’s more recent useful little 
edition in the Clarendon Press Series (1887). 
A summary of the ‘Legend of Theophilus’ 
closes this chapter. In connection with this 
legend reference may be made here to Lu- 
DoRFF’s article in Anglia (vii, 110-115) on 
ForreEst’s_ ‘Theophiluslegende,’ 
written in the sixteenth century (see my re- 
port of Angliain Amer. Journal of Phil., vi, 
371). The following chapter notices the so- 
called ‘Travels’ of Sir JoHN MAUNDEVILLE, 
and, after the article of Mr. NICHOLSON and 
Cot. YULE in the ninth edition of the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’ (vol. xv), PROFESSOR 
Mort-ey rightly says (p. 283): ‘‘The English 
version was made by an unknown translator, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, from a 
defective copy of the French original.’’ The 
present writer used to wonder why writers of 
histories of English literature placed the Eng- 
lish version of these ‘ Travels’ in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, earlier than any of the 
poems of CHAUCER, when the language is so 
manifestly later. His mind was never satisfied 
on the subject until this article of CoL. YuLE 
and Mr. NICHOLSON appeared, which has 
given its true position to this English version. 
It is hoped that writers of manuals of English 
literature for schools will take note of it, and 
not continue to perpetuate the blunder, as yet 
uncorrected in them. Attention may be call- 
ed to a slight chronological oversight near 
the top of p. 283. 

The last chapter treats very fully WILLIAM 
LANGLAND and his ‘Vision of Piers Plowman,’ 
of course after PROFESSOR SKEAT’S magnum 
opus. Here, too, we have a full summary of the 
contents of the work, and this is PROFESSOR 
MorLEy’s great service in the present volume, 
making accessible to the general public the 
contents of works in English literature of the 
fourteenth century which are not as well 


known as they ought to be. While very much 
fuller in this respect than TEN BRINK’s ‘ Early 
English Literature,’ we miss the criticism that 
characterizes that work. However, there will 
be more room for it in the volumes to follow, 
and I trust that the author will not be so 
sparing of it; for he shows himself well ac- 
quainted with the latest investigations, and is 
eminently qualified to give us a critical, as 
well as a descriptive, history of English litera- 
ture. After a life spent in this labor, Pro- 
FESSOR MORLEY possesses qualifications for 
the work which we shall not soon find in 
another, and we may hope that the work will 
be so written as not to need re-writing in any 
respect. 

A concluding remark may be made with 
respect to PROFESSOR MoRLEy’s modernizing 
of LANGLAND’s language in certain passages 
quoted. He has followed the C-text and has 
changed the forms, as if the spelling made no 
difference, intending thereby to make the 
language more intelligible to the general 
reader; but it seems to me that it would be 
better to stick to PROFESSOR SKEAT’S text, 
for the risk is run of writing no English, 
neither that of the fourteenth century nor of 
the present day; for example, on p. 331, we 
find the past participles underfong and hold: 
the original text has better underfonge and 
holde, shortened forms of the fuller underfon- 
gen and holden of the B-text. So p. 333, Pro- 
FESSOR MORLEY writes wofst for wost; but 
wost alone is correct, for it is the direct de- 
scendant of the Old English wast. These 
may seem small points, but it is better to give 
the original text with explanations when 
necessary. 

We are informed (p. 361) that ‘‘the fifth and 
sixth volumes should follow in May and Octo- 
ber, 1889,’’ which ‘‘ will complete the record 
of the Fourteenth Century, and carry it on 
from CHAUCER to CaAxTon.”’ I trust that no 
‘unforeseen event’’ may occur, and that we 
may soon have the volume on CHAUCER and 
WYCLIF. 


JAMES M. GARNETT. 


University of Virginia. 
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CHAUCER'S MINOR POEMS. 


CHAUCER: The Minor Poems. Edited by 
WALTER W. SKEAT. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1888. 8vo, pp. Ixxxvi, 462. 


Dr. FURNIVALL* has made an appeal for 
‘*somebody with access to a large library to 
compile ‘ The Praise of Chaucer ’—all allusions 
to him from his own day to (say) DRYDEN, 
and the chief ones since.’’ This appeal, it is 
hoped, will soon find a fitting response; for a 
history of opinion relating to CHAUCER as a 
poet, which would be made possible by such 
a collection of evidence, would constitute a 
novel and important adjunct to the history of 
English poetry. Just as the characteristics of 
the dramatists of the Restoration Period may 
be understood by their treatment of the plays 
of SHAKESPEARE, so the repute of CHAUCER 
at any given time will serve to reveal much of 
the culture and of the poetic fashions of that 
time. It is well known, for example, that 
DRYDEN was an enthusiastic admirer of 
CHAUCER, but it was an admiration that was 
unpardonably restricted. He praised CHAv- 
CER as a ‘‘ perpetual fountain of good sense,”’ 
and, as ‘‘the fatherof English poetry,’’ held 
him ‘‘in the same degree of veneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, or the Romans, VIR- 
GIL;”’ but the sad limitation followed: ‘‘The 
verse of CHAUCER, I confess, is not harmoni- 
ous to us; but is like the eloquence of one 
whom Tacitus commends, it was auribus ts- 
tius temporis accommodata: they who lived 
with him, and some time after him, thought it 
musical; and it continues so even in our 
judgment, if compared with the numbers of 
LypGATE and Gower his contemporaries; 
there is a rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, 
which is natural and pleasing, though not 
perfect ... It were an easy matter to produce 
some thousands of his verses which are lame 
for want of half a foot, and sometimes a whole 
one, and which no pronunciation can make 
otherwise. We can only say, that he lived in 
the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is 
brought to perfection at the first.’’+ That 
DryDEN’s judgment of the harmonies of 
CHAUCER’S verse was the common judgment 


* Academy, December 22, 1888. 
+Preface to Fables. Globe ed. p. 499. 


of his day, is confirmed by other witnesses. 
It is in the same mood that WALLER ¢ wrote: 
“‘Cuaucer his sense can only boast ; 
The glory of his numbers lost! 


Years have defaced his matchless strain; 
And yet he did not sing in vain.” 


The romantic freshness and freedom of 
CHAUCER, as surely and for the same reason 
as that of the Elizabethans, was not in accord: 
with the canon of conventional diction and of 
artificial correctness. <A time of reaction, how- 
ever, set in, and a ‘‘return to Elizabethanism 
has marked the whole course of Victorian 
poetry.”’ If, as Mr. SymMonps§ says, ‘the 
general scope and tone of poetry in these 
periods are closely similar,’’ there has, as a 
natural consequence, been restored a bond of 
sympathy between the first period of romantic 
spontaneity and the last. Such considerations 
bring us to the true point from which to regard 
the poems of CHAUCER. The period that was 
ushered in by the boyish filchings from 
CHAUCER’S vocabulary, was also born with a 
spirit attuned to his harmonies. And how 
intuitive has been our return to CHAUCER! 
Not satisfied with that freedom in poetic art 
introduced by CHATTERTON, COLERIDGE, 
Byron, WorDSWORTH, KEATS, SHELLEY, 
TENNYSON and BROWNING, ‘‘the brawniest 
neo-Elizabethan Titan,’’ but even in our 
refinements of that art we have, by a circuitous 
way, been strangely brought to the same 
practices which CHAUCER delighted in; we 
suffer our poets to assay those compositions 


“That highten Balades, Roundels, Virelayes.”” 


A mere hint is thus given of a theme which 
properly developed would reveal a peculiar 
appropriateness of the publication now under 
review. But space will permit no more than 
the expression of the hope that many new 
readers may be won to the appreciation of 
poems too frequently unknown even to readers 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The _ intrinsic 
merit of some of these poems falls below the 
highest mark of the poet’s achievement, others 
stand high on the scale of excellence, and more- 
over bring us peculiarly near to CHAUCER’S 
personality; but it is enough to say that they 


tIn a poem entitled ‘Of English Verse.’ 
2Fortnightly Review, January, 1889. 
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all reflect the picturesqueness of that age 
which serves our poets as a simile for what is 
brilliant,+.and it is a rich experience to be 
able, in this instance, to say: 


“ The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time.”’ 


In this new volume Mr. SKEAT, to whom 
the student of CHAUCER already owes so 
much, has accomplished the needful task of 
bringing together all the poems (exclusive of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
and the ‘Legend of Good Women’) that 
modern criticism attributes to the poet. A 
minutely elaborate ‘Introduction ”’ sets forth 
the evidence upon which this canon is con- 
structed, and upon which the editor has 
introduced a slight variation and extension 
of it; the text is obtained by a critical regard 
to the original sources; an ample body of 
explanatory notes such as Mr. SKEAT is 
peculiarily able to supply, increases the bulk 
of the volume by almost two hundred closely 
printed pages, and the diction is defined in a 
very useful ‘‘ Glossarial Index.’ 

Although the CHAUCER SOCIETY by its 
work and publications in the past years has 
paved the way to such a publication as this, a 
critical mind and a skilled hand were required 
to sift material of such wide scope and diver- 
sity of character, and to draw out a clear 
presentation from a complex network of pro- 
blems. It is, therefore, an occasion for grateful 
acknowledgment toknowthat one of the very 
few scholars fitted for it, has not withheld his 
services in mediating between the interests of 
special scholarship and the needs of the wider 
educational world. 

A critical text, with elaborate notes, of such 
a considerable portion of CHAUCER’S poems 
cannot, in our present state of English studies, 
be expected to escape criticism of details. 
Many questions and processes are thus pre- 
sented in new combination, and under more 
favorable conditions for determination, as is 
attested by the suggestions which the book 
has already elicited from different quarters. 


+To look toward Andres’ Golden Field 
Across this wide atrial plain, 
Which glows as if the Middle Age 
Were gorgeous upon earth again. 
MatrHew ArnoLp, ‘Calais Sands.’ 


In the same spirit of thankful appreciation of 
Mr. SkEat’s labor, it may, therefore, be per- 
mitted to subjoin to this notice a few of the 
jottings that have been made in the examina- 
tion of his pages. 

In the following comments a somewhat cate- 
gorical form of statement, employed for the 
sake of brevity, will be pardoned.—i, 4 I scan: 
Glorious virgine of flores flour ; cf. i, 96: 
N6ble princéss, etc.—In the case of iii, 51 and 
of iii, 76, the readings of TEN BRINK (‘ Sprache 
und Verskunst,’ $§ 301, 300) seem best : Zhan 
blayen either at chesse or tables; Now for to 
Speken of his wife.—TEN BRINK’s analysis 
(§300) of the variants of iii, 87 deserves notice.— 
There is no necessity in rejecting, against the 
evidence of all the MSS., ne from iii, 237; 
never before words beginning with a consonant 
may be metrically monosyllabic, as in iii, 73, 
to which Mr. SkearT himself refers in his note 
to ii, 33 (cf. the compound nevertheless ix, 620 
and whider ix, 602).—The scansion of iii, 515 is: 
He wés war 6f me, héw I stoéd, witha “hover- 
ing”’ accent on the first five syllables; the theory 
for such a line advanced by TEN BRINK (§302) 
is not satisfactory.—I see no reason for assum- 
ing an unusual accentuation of deseéte in iii, 
1096; the line can be read withdut(e) drede I 


| besétte hit, or better withdute dréde, I besétte 


hit, slurring the de- just as me and ¢he are often 
treated (cf. TEN BRINK p. 154).—iii, 958 noon 
other lak is to me not ‘‘absurd;”’ possible 
defects are implied in the preceding list of 
perfections.—I cannot. agree with the note to 
ix, 511; /isteth is the imperative plural re- 
peating Aerkneth in sense, and therefore means 
‘listen.’ This is in accordance with the formula 
often used at the beginning of poetic narratives 
(cf. the first lines of the ‘ Octavian,’of ‘ Thomas 
of Erceldoune,’ etc.). The variants in this in- 
stance suggest the same interpretation, and 
may be compared with ‘Piers the Plow- 
man’ C xxxi, 297.—CHAUCER, in separating 
the names Judo and Ascanius, ix, 177-178, must | 
not be understood to have two persons in 
mind, for he is clear in the matter at line 192 
just below; the separation serves the poet 
with another of those playful, almost waggish, 
couplets in which this poem abounds.—In the 
notes to the much-disputed lines iii, 1028-1029 
Mr. SKEAT does not mention Mr. A. HALL’s 
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suggested interpretation of hoodless: ‘ with- 
out a turban; 7. e. to travel as a Giaour, 
which would be unsafe, whereas to be dressed 
as a Dervish, @ /a Palgrave, might enable him 
to pass’ (Notesand Queries, April 18, 1885, 
p. 315); and Dr. W. HAND BROWNE’s note on 
the drye se (Notes and Queries, Feb. 21, 1885, 
p. 149) has also apparently escaped the editor’s 
notice, and may, therefore, be quoted for the 
convenience of those that may not have easy 
access to the original: ‘“‘Mr. Brae... argues, 
with plausibility, that the Carrenare is the 
guif 11 Carnaro (now Il Quarnero) in the 
Adriatic, between Istria and the coast of 
Croatia, said to be very dangerous to mariners. 
Of the drye se however, Mr. Brae can make 
nothing. If we accept this explanation of the 
Carrenare, why should not the drye se be the 
Adria Sea, or Adriatic? CHAUCER would have 
written this adrye, like Walakye, Surrye, 
Arabye; and the customary crasis of the 
article would give us ¢hadrye se.’’—xxi, 36 
Than 41 | this wérld(e)s | richéss(e) | or cré | 

ature is so obviously correct both in sound 
and in sense, that one must attribute Mr. 
SKEAT’s note to an accidental inadvertence. 
A like judgment is applicable to the note on 
ix, 1063. /yf in Middle English often means 
‘a living person’ (vide MAYHEW and SKEAT’S 
‘Concise M. E. Dictionary’); so in this place, 
dyves (genitive) body has the sense of ‘a living 
person’s body,’ ‘a living man.’ 

In the ‘‘ Introduction’ an error, important 
enough to correct, occurs at page viii. The 
titles in MASON’s Preface (p. 14), where vi and 
ix (‘Modir of Lyf,’ and ‘ Modir of God,’ re- 
spectively) are both named ‘Ad _ beatam 
Virginem,’ have occasioned, as may be con- 
jectured, the misstatement that the ‘Mother 
of God’ was printed in MAson’s edition of 
‘Occleve’s Poems ’” (1796). 

The student of CHAUCER feels at every turn 
the want of an exhaustive dictionary of the 
poet’s language; an extension, therefore, of 
the ‘‘ Glossarial Index’’ to a complete Glos- 
sary for the texts in this volume, would be 
widely welcomed. 


James. W. BRIGHT. 


Die Jungfrau von Orleans von J. C. F. von 
SCHILLER. By BENJ. W. WELLS, Ph. D. 
12mo, pp, xix. 224. Boston. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1889. 


SCHILLER’s ‘Jungfrau von Orleans ’ has been 
and will continue to be a favorite textbook 
with students of German. This explains why 
publishers of German classics make it one of 
their series. Another edition ofthis beautiful 
drama has been sent out by D. C. Heath & Co., 
and both publishers and editor are to be con- 
gratulated on their success. 

The biographical notices of the historical 
characters in the drama are excellent, and by 
dispensing with the troublesome work of refer- 
ring to biographical dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias will prove very beneficial toa large class 
of students who are either too indolent or too 
careless to look for any light outside the text- 
book and classroom. The editor is anxious 
that the pupil should enter ‘‘ into the spirit of 
the period and the characters,” so that he may 
view the work from a critical and literary 
standpoint, without which no one can fully 
appreciate this excellent drama. To render 
this easy, Dr. WELLS has furnished very 
copious notes; besides the purely historical, 
there are many appropriate allusions to the 
classics, both ancient and modern. Very 
interesting and to the point are the notes to 
lines 526, 697, 1157, 2145 and 2345. Some 
readers willbe disappointed, on turning to the 
notes, not to find some light upon such terms 
as Rabenmutter, |. 15; den heil’'gen Pflug, 
347; Tafelrunde, 543; for, unfortunately, many 
bright pupils know more about Greek and 
Roman mythology than about modern litera- 
ture. 

The grammatical and linguistic notes are, in 
general, quite full, but the author proceeds 
either on the basis that it ismore important for 
the student to be acquainted with the history 
and literature than with the grammar and 
dictionary, or that he has more knowledge of 
the former. He has done well to insert the 
grammatical appendix, pp. 223-4, containing 
the regimen of verbs, and the subjunctive 
mood—two pages which will prove very valua- 
ble to the beginner. We are tempted to ask 
why they were not placed at the begin- 
ning instead of at the close of the book. 
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These philological notes might have been 
much fuller. If, as inthe note to line 19, it is 
necessary to inform the pupil that drum stands 
for darum and that drin is for darin, or, as in 
line 47, that the reflexive verb is often used for 
the passive, it would not have been amiss to 
notice the construction of dedrohi, 1. 443; or 
nur nicht, 1. 510; or explain such phrases as, 


den des Blutes jammert,\. 1181; von Scheue - 


lost sich mir das Herz,\. 2700; or behaupt 
ich dich, \. 3345. 

That part of the introduction devoted to 
‘*the metre and the rhyme’”’ will doubtless 
interest some readers, but will not be appreci- 
ated by the majority of those for whom this 
volume is intended ; since students who have 
studied German only two or three terms can 
scarcely be expected to derive great profit 
from pp. ix-xii. The same may be said of the 
variant readings at the bottom of the page.—It 
is to be regretted that the editor has not given 
a little more prominence to comparative 
philology, for there is nothing that is more 
instructive and fascinating to the average 
student of language. There isscarcelya pass- 
ing allusion to it in his notes. 

The proof-reader was not quite equal to his 
duty; nevertheless typographical errors are not 
numerous and future editions will correct 
Kiegesungliick,\. 205; Muthigsten, \. 417; 
Muth, \. 428 (compare Mut in other parts of the 
book); Bouducour (comp. 1. 287), 2. Auftritt, 
top of page 111; and en/fadit, in the stage- 
directions after ]. 3544. The same applies to 
the notes on lines 14 and I5. 

On the whole, Dr. WELLS has produced 
an admirable textbook; so far as I know, it is 
the best edition of this drama for American 
students. Next to the editor, the printer 
deserves commendation for his excellent 
workmanship. The type is new and clear,a 
great improvement in many regards over 
former editions. 


W. W. Davies. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Uber Reciproke Metathese im Romanischen 
von Dr. D. BEHRENS. Greifswald : Julius 
Abel, 1888, pp. 119. 


Reciprocal metathesis of two sounds not 
immediately following each other has long 


been a well-known phenomenon in numerous 
languages. For the Romance group prominent 
cases have, for the most part, been cited or 
collected from the Spanish, or the Italian 
dialects. Indeed Spain, for along time, seem- 
ed in a fair way to be regarded as the special 
home of reciprocal metathesis. This is no 
longer true to-day, as it is the task of the 
present investigation abundantly to show. 
The nature and import of metathesis has 
been variously interpreted. The error has 
often been made of giving one common ex- 


planation to phenomena essentially distinct . 


and heterogeneous. Therefore the author, 
before approaching the burden proper of his 
investigation, devotes an introductory discus- 
sion of twenty pages to an explanation or 
résumé of the views commonly held on the 
question, and of the various sound-changes 
commonly included under the term metathesis. 
This discussion, if not exhaustive, brings out 
clearly the fact that things essentially different, 
regarded from a historic and genetic point of 
view, have been called by the name metathesis. 
If one is convinced that under metathesis 
should be arranged various forms of develop- 
ment which are only incidentally similar,— 
similar in so far as it is a question of changes 
which in general cause sounds to give up their 
original position in favor of a neighboring one, 
—then one may style as metathesis even such 
sound-changes as those of GLORIA to French 
gloire and CaPio to Port. caibo. 

But for the author and his conception of 
reciprocal metathesis something more defin- 
ite and tangible is necessary. Certain ex- 
ternal conditions of sound-change and their 
influence upon the phenomena in question, 
must come in for important consideration. 

Reciprocal metathesis is something more 
than accidental change, or exchange, of the 
position of letters. It is favored or hindered 
by the relative nearness of the sounds as they 
are produced by the vocal organs. Conso- 
nants which are closely related in their 
manner of articulation, easily undergo this 
change of position in the word. The author’s 
conception of metathesis applies, further, to 
sounds not immediately following each other, 
but which are separated by at least one other 
sound. As to the deeper and more underlying 
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causes of this phenomenon, the remarks of 
PAUuL, ‘ Principien,’ p. 60, on the subject of all 
so-called metathesis in general, would apply 
in the present case ofreciprocal metathesis. Itis 
well recognized that special difficulties arise 
when it is a question of pronouncing correctly 
in rapid succession similar and also dissimilar 
sounds. On this point, PAUL, as quoted, 
brings forward the expression: Der kutscher 
putzt den postkutschkasten, Certain errors or 
slips in speaking are favored by certain pre- 
disposing conditions. These conditions ap- 
pear repeatedly in different persons. Modes 
of speaking which are thus at first judged 
incorrect, may, at the hands of the next 
generation, come to be considered normal. 
Such processes establish themselves most 
easily in case of learned or foreign words, 
which contain successions of sounds not 
familiar to the native idiom. In these cases a 
certain vague or inaccurate perception and an 
imperfect ‘‘ Einpragung”’ of the word, enter in 
as elements of influence. Likewise in many 
cases the element of popular etymology must 
be considered. While the phonetic nearness 
of sounds to each other is a predisposing cause 
to the play of reciprocal metathesis, the pho- 
netic character of the word asa whole also 
conditions to a certain extent the change. A 
succession of like vowel sounds favors an 
interchange of preceding or following conso- 
nantal sounds. 

The body of the present brochure is a 
collection of examples, drawn from the various 
departments of the Romance group, which the 
author presents as a contribution of additional 
material on the subject in question. The bulk 
of his work concerns the metathesis of conso- 
nants. He treats first those words in which the 
consonants (not immediately following each 
other) which interchange their positions are 
either (a) followed by similar vowels, as French 
phisolopher (in the Parisian popular speech) in- 
stead of philosopher, or (6) are preceded by 
similar vowels, as Sicil. pada/inu=PALATINUS. 
A relatively large number of words fall under 
these two classes, and prove that the proxim- 
ity of similar vocalic elements is especially 
favorable to an interchange of consonantal 
elements. 

Dr. BEHRENS next discusses cases_ in 
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which the consonants undergoing reciprocal 
metathesis are preceded or followed by 
dissimilar vowels. Here interchange of 
liquids is frequent, as Old French calorent 
(‘ Chev. as deus esp.’ 9761) instead of carolent, 
or metathesis of other consonants of like type 
or class, as Port. fedito (folk speech)=/fetido 
(CorNv), or Span. refosar, Port. retougar= 
resaltare (CORNU). 

A dozen pages are devoted to some cases of 
reciprocal metathesis between vowels not 
immediately related; so old Sard. ruclat= 
RECULAT: ruchelat: ruclat, French lamichon 
(Lille) by the side of Himachon. Examples 
under this division are comparatively few and 
drawn largely from the dialects. 

Reciprocal metathesis is not confined to the 
younger phases of Romance Language de- 
velopment, but is met as well in the older monu- 
ments. Not seldom also the same individual 
changes are seen in several of the Romance — 
idioms, usually however without our being able 
to draw any conclusion regarding the age of 
such forms. No particular language territory 
is favored above others, the phenomenon in 
question being in the main equally distributed 
over the whole field. 


B. L. Bowen. 
Bowdoin College 


Der Satzbau des althochdeutschen Isidor im 
Verhaltniss zur lateinischen Vorlage. Ein 
Beitrag zur deutschen Syntax von Max 
RANNOw. [Zweites Heft der Schriften zur 
germanischen Philologie herausgegeben 
von Dr. MAx RoepIGER]. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1888. 


Our study of the German sentence in the 
initial stages of its development asa vehicle of 
literary expression is beset by the same diffi- 
culty that confronts us in the case of so many 
other languages, the difficulty, namely, that 
the earliest extant documents offer us next to 
nothing in the way of unconstrained prose. 
Investigation has to be based almost entirely 
upon poetry and translations. As to which of 
these two might be expected to reflect the 
more accurately the facts of every-day syntax , 
there is perhaps room for discussion. The 
general opinion seems to be that poetry dis- 
torts the more. I do not precisely wish to put 
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forward a dissentient opinion, andI grant that 
RANNOw’s remark concerning the risk of 
basing our views of O. H. G. syntax too ex- 
clusively upon OTFRID is quite in place; for 
OTFRID was a poet, and was doubtless occasion- 
ally conscious of doing more or less violence to 
his native tongue. Still I cannot help regard- 
ing it as an open question whether the manifold 
constraints of a Latin original might not here 
and there carry an O. H. G. translator even 
further from the normal syntax of his people 
than a facile versifiet would be carried by the 
exigencies of assonance and poetic diction. 
But apart from this question it is certainly 
desirable to know accurately how the different 
O. H. G. translators of the eighth and ninth 
centuries compare with one another in fidelity 
to their originals and in apparent command of 
the idiomatic resources of German. Hence 
the usefulness of Dk. RANNOW’sstudy. Some 
writers, for example GERING and DENECKE, 
have held that the O. H. G. ‘ Ammonius’ (or 
Tatian) is a better criterion for syntactical 
purposes than the ‘ Isidore,’ in which the Latin 
original seems, at first view, to be treated with 
excessive and even careless freedom. RAN- 
Now has accordingly gone to work to test the 
credentials of the translator of Is1DORE by 
making a minute comparison of his work with 
the Latin original. The study is divided into 
three parts, the first dealing with the rendering 
of independent, the second with that of depen- 
dent sentences. Here the object of the inquiry 
is to ascertain how far the translator has de- 
viated from the syntactical form of his original 
and to explain his deviations if possible. The 
results obtained are presented in statistical 
form. and indicate, in a general way, a pref- 
‘erence on the part of the German for hypotac- 
tic constructions. The third part is devoted 
to those Latin constructions that presented 
peculiar difficulties, the accusative with the 
infinitive, the ablative absolute, the gerund, 
etc. Interesting among the matters here 
touched is the moot question of the character 
of the German dative absolute. This is em- 
ployed once as a translation of the Latin mo- 
riens ; utigue quia moriens caro ejus non vidit 
corruptionem is rendered so chiuuisso ist dhazs 
imu arsterbandemu siin fleisc ni chisah enigan 
unuuillun. Three times it occurs as a trans- 


lation of the ablative absolute: dicente eodem 
Jjifio appears as selbemu gotes sune quhedhen- 
demu; and omnibus vitiorum generibus expul- 
sis vel angelorum malorum hostibus effugatis 
as allem sundono chunnum ardribendem ioh 
allem herum ubilero angilo arflaugidam. 
But now, as there are fifteen ablatives abso- 
lute in the text reported on by RANNow, it 
looks as if the O. H. G. dative absolute were 
felt by the translator to be an un-German 
construction which he would allow himself to 
use only under constraint. This view is con- 
firmed when we find so simple and natural a 
phrase as patre suo vivente rendered by 6i 
sinemu fatere lebendemu where the 61 would 
hardly have crept in ifthe simple dative abso- 
lute had been felt as perfectly German. | 

The general conclusion reached by RANNOW 
is that the O. H. G. translator of IstporE 
worked conscientiously and intelligently.; that 
as a rule he endeavored to reproduce the 
syntactical forms of his original by correspond- 
ing German forms wherever this was possible ; 
that, however, he often deviated from the 
Latin coustruction or type of sentence, and 
occasionally added a word or a clause of his 
own ; his object being in such cases either to 
make the meaning clearer or to adapt the 
thought more perfectly to the idiomatic 
proprieties of his own tongue. , 

CALVIN THOMAS. 

University of Michigan. 


Etudes lexicographiques sur l’ancienne langue 
JSrangaise Apropos du dictionnaire de M. 
GopeEFroy par le Dr. A. MILLET, Paris. 
1888. pp. 69 

This is a systematic and exhaustive review 
of GopEFRoy’s dictionary. All the faults of 
omission and commission of this extremely 
unwieldy and defective work are exposed with 
painstaking precision. GODEFROvY has encum- 
bered his dictionary of Old French with a great 
many Middle French words coined by RABELAIS 
and his contemporaries; he has often heaped 
up examples of the same meaning of the same 
word, and, on the other hand, utterly failed to 
give examples for other words ; he intends to 
leave out all Old French words which still 
exist with the same meaning in the modern 
language—a fatal mistake—and he repeatedly 
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fails to carry out his plan, omitting Old French 
words which have ceased to be used, and 
inserting words which still preserve their Old 
French meaning; he mistakes the accusative 
of a noun for a new word and awards it a dis- 
tinct article; the same thing occurs with mere 
dialectic variations of the same word ; his defi- 
nitions are often vague in the extreme, some- 
times they are positively contradictory and 
absurd ; families of words are not arranged 
together under one head ; the successive forms 
of a word are not arranged in chronological 
order, the last form given being often the 
earliest ; no distinction is made between the 
dialect of the tle de France, the parent of 
modern French, and the other dialects. 

Most of these faults had been pointed out 
before; still it is interesting to have them 
systematically laid before us. We feel at every 
page what a pity it is that the tremendous 
labor which has been spent on GoDEFROY’s 
dictionary should not have resulted in amore 
permanent benefit to linguistic science ; it is a 
valuable collection of words and quotations 
which we all have to consult at present, but it 
will be finally classed rather as a thesaurus of 
material for the lexicographer, than as a use- 
ful tool for the student. 


Cambridge, Mass. - 


P. B. Marcou. 


Der Aufenthalt der Neuphilologen und das 
Studium moderner Sprachen im Auslande 
von Pror. Dr. SCHMEDING, Oberlehrer 
am Realgymnasium zu Duisburg. Zweite 
véllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Berlin: 
Oppenheim. 1889. 8vo, pp. 97. 

To many readers of the Mop. Lanc. Notes 
the author of this little volume is well known 
through his ‘ Drei Monate in Rom’ (Duisburg, 
1868), and more especially through his valu 
able contribution to modern-language study 
in Germany, ‘Die klassische Bildung in der 
Gegenwart’ (Berlin 1885). In the former book, 
the author gave an- instructive account of his 
sojourn in Italy, in the latter a valiant defense 
of the claims of modern languages as the suc- 
cessors of Latin and Greek in modern educa- 
‘tion. One extract will give those not ac- 
quainted with the latter work an idea of its 
aim and scope (‘Die Klassische Bildung in 
der Gegenwart,’ p. 8): 


Nicht darum handelt es sich, ob noch in 
Zukunft Latein und Griechisch gelernt werden 
soll—(gewiss soll es gelernt werden, auch 
Arabisch und Persisch soll gelernt werden)— 
sondern darum, ob es wohlgethan sei es in 
dem Masse und in der Ausdehnung zu lernen 
und es mit solchen Previlegien auszustatten, 
wie es jetzt geschieht. Es handelt sich also 
mit andern Worten darum, dasjenige, was 
unter dem Namen ‘‘ Klassische Bildung’’ 
jetzt angeeignet wird, in seinem eigentlichen 
Wesen und Wirken zu erkennen, entkleidet 
von alle dem fremdartigen Aufputz, womit die 
Tradition sie umgeben und dann zu unter- 
suchen, ob es wohlgethan sei, ihm jetzt im 
Organismus des Schul- und Staatslebens noch 
den Platz zu lassen, den man ihm bisher 
erteilte. 


In the book under consideration (‘Der 
Aufenthalt der Neuphilologen im Auslande’) 
we have the results of the author’s early ex- 
perience in other lands (first published twenty 
years ago in the programme of the Birger- 
schule in Oldenburg), rewritten in the light of 
the progress made in methods of modern 
language study during the last twenty years. 
Since the appearance of that programme 
gigantic strides have been taken, great educa- 
tional revolutions brought about, firm and in- 
disputable ground gained; the Realschule 
Erster Ordnung has risen to the rank of 
Realgymnasium, the university has set the 
seal of recognition upon the Neuphilologe, and 
the State has made a thorough knowledge of 
orie or more modern languages a requirement 
in the Staatsexamen ; philological associations 
for the nurture of the new science have been 
formed in Germany, the United States and 
Canada. It is with reference to these features 
of the new education’ that the author reviews 
his early experience, offering at the same time 
valuable suggestions as to the best application 
of time and money in acquiring languages 
abroad. In the first part of his work he dis- 
cusses the difficulties which the student of 
modern languages encounters on entering a 
foreign country; as, for example, insufficient 
preparation in colloquial idioms, lack of affili- 
ations, too low estimate of the cost, the 
difficulty of adapting one's views to foreign 
modes of thinking (‘‘Und hier liegt nun fiir 
unsern Neuphilologen eine Hauptschwierig- 
keit in der Menschennatur im allgemeinen und 
in seiner Eigenschaft als Deutscher,’’ S. 32). 
A bit of sound admonition is to be found in 
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the author’s characteristic remark: ‘‘ Wir 
sind, wahrend unsers Aufenthalts unter Frem- 
den nicht berufen dieselben nach unsern 
Nationalbegriffen zu erziehen und sie zu 
modeln’’ (S. 39). Hints of a practical character 
follow, pp. 42 ff. Of the multitude of objects 
attracting his attention the student must con- 
centrate his energies upon those which are 
not attainable at home: 


_—die Ausbildung seiner Aussprache, seines 
Ohrs, seines Stils und die Aneignung ge- 
wisser sprachlicher Eigenthiimlichkeiten . 
Um dies zu erreichen wird er den Grundsatz 
festhalten, seine Landsleute zu 
vermeiden und wesentlich nur mit Eingeboren- 
en zu verkehren (S. 42). 


In the second part of his book the author 
gives ‘‘ eine Erzahlung einiger einzelner Erleb- 
nisse,’’ offering the student much interest- 
ing information concerning life in England, 
France and Italy. The third part of the work 
contains words of encouragement to the 
modern philologist, and emphasizes the réle 
which he is to perform in the solution of the 
problems confronting the new education. I 
cannot find a more fitting conclusion for the 
notice of this stimulating volume than the 
words of Pror. SCHMEDING himself: ‘‘ Wir 


hoffen von ihnen (den Neuphilologen) einen 


grossen Einfluss auf die Stellung der Volker 
unter einander ; wir sehen in ihnen die mach- 
tigste Friedensarmee.”” 


M. D. LEARNED. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, 
Reading, and Writing French, intended for 
self-study or use in schools, etc., etc. By 
EpMonpD GAsTINEAU, A. M. New York and 
Chicago ; Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 1888, 
pp. xxii, 530. 

In his introduction, the author of the book be- 
fore us draws support from ComMENtIvus, HAmIL- 
TON, LOCKE, PRENDERGAST and several other 
writers, and then makes a protest, not against 
grammar fer se, but against making grammar 
the main dependence of the student in express- 
ing himself; against obliging students to de- 
pend upon a large number of rules which they 
never really understand and cannot retain. 
To this argument our author will not encounter 
‘serious objections. Mr. GASTINEAU, in this 


rather philosophical introduction, actually 
admits that grammar is certainly indispensable 
to a perfect knowledge of a language. Still, 
he would dispense with it as long as possible, 
for it is the office of grammar ‘‘to complete 
and cap the edifice, but not to be the founda- 
tion and main support.’’ To the first part of 
this statement Mr. GASTINEAU will undoubt- 
edly find many opponents. We should be 
willing to meet him on the dividing line and 
walk hand in hand with him along the golden 
mean. 

It seems that the author has tried to enlist 
the sympathy of the advocates of the various 
systems and methods. He expresses some 
self-confidence in saying that while he employs 
the same great and natural principles as his 
predecessors, he avoids the mistakes com- 
mitted by them. The followers of the strictly 
scientific method will find some consolation in 
the back part of the book, where about seventy- 
five pages are devoted to the elements of 
grammar. 

The body of the work is divided into five 
parts, at the beginning of each of which a long 
idiomatic sentence is given with its pronuncia- 
tion and translation. The method of teaching 


‘the pronunciation is a redeeming feature, the 


pronunciation of every French word being in- 
dicated, as accurately as possible, by English 
values taken from Webster. With this aid an 
approximately correct pronunciation may be 
acquired even without a teacher. The 
translation is of two kinds—literal and idio- 
matic. These long sentences are divided into 
clauses, which in turn are expanded into a 
variety ofexpressions. Then follows a vocabu- 
lary for use in further conversations and 
exercises. Notes, intended to be present 
answers to any queries that may arise, are 
given at the bottom of almost every page. 
The name is justified, as every portion of the 
work is cast into ‘conversational ’ form. 

After the student has worked his way 
through the five or six hundred pages of this 
volume, he is supposed to be able to converse 
on the following subjects: Arrival, Hotel and 
Boarding-house, Weather and City, Purchases, 


_and Pleasures and Health, as each of the five 


parts is devoted to one of these subjects. In 
case there should be a pause in the conversa- 
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tion, he would at least be able to say: // fait 
chaud, whether circumstances warranted such 
a statement or not. . 

The author’s hope that an extended experi- 
ence in the use of the English tongue has 
peculiarly fitted him for the English part of 
the work has, in most cases, been realized. 

The book has some good qualities, and will 
undoubtedly do much in the line of French 
conversation. By the use of fine paper, clean 
type, good press-work and binding, it has been 
made attractive and pleasing to the eye. 

CHARLES BuNDY WILSON. 
State University of Iowa. 


A Handbook to the Land Charters and other 
Saxonic Documents. By JOHN EARLE. 
M. A., Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 
1888, 8vo. pp. cxi, 519. ; 


What BisHop Stusss has done for the laws 
of early England in his book of ‘Select 
Charters,’ Mr. EARLE has done for the land 
charters and wills in this valuable hand-book. 
The introduction is divided into three parts, 
the first being an elaboration of the form and 
structural characteristics of the land charters, 
of which the discussions of the grant, date and 
signature are especially full and valuable ; the 
second puts forth a new theory regarding the 
conversion of the free village community into 
the feudal manor, which is the most important 
ray of light inthis dark field since the publica- 
tion of Mr, SEEBOHM’s ‘English Village 
Community’ in 1883 ; the third treats of the two 
languages employed in the documents, with 
special reference to the English and Latin 
orthography. The body of the work is made 
up of about three hundred charters and wills, 
divided into two parts, primary and secondary 
documents, the latter being subdivided into 
fifteen groups, beginning with those in single 
parchments not contemporary with the date 
of the manuscripts wherein found, though 
none are later than the eleventh century, and 
closing with specimens of the rimed charters 
in manuscripts of the fifteenth century. In an 
appendix is printed, chiefly for its glossarial 
value, an important charter of EADGAR (972), 
following which are twenty-five pages of com- 
ments and annotations additional to those 
given in the body of the book, and a glossary 


with page references. Such indexing has 
never before been attempted, though the 
number in the way here treated is small’ in 
comparison with the whole body—between 
two and three thousand—of extant charters. 
Although Mr. Ear.eE includes no hitherto un- 
printed documents, yet a few have previously 
appeared only inthe Archeological Journal. 
In this collection there can be found all that 
are chiefly important for the study of the 
social and economical institutions of England. 
Previous to this it has been necessary to search 
the volumes of KEMBLE’s ‘Codex Diplomati- 
cus,’ THORPE’s ‘ Diplomatarium Anglicum,’ 
or the unfinished publication of W. p—E Gray 
Bircw. In this ‘Handbook’ each charter 
is arranged in chronological order with a 
good index, prefaced by an argument and 
followed by explanatory notes. A few of the 
important all-Saxon documents are translated. 

The attention of the philologist is drawn to 
the charters as a neglected source of lexico- 
graphical material, particularly of the descrip - 
tive nature found in the Saxon perambula- 
tions. In these and in the all-Saxon charters 
the vernacular types are Kentish and West 
Saxon ; the former traceable to 934, the latter 
falling into two periods represented by the 
names of AELFRED and AELFRIic. A number 
of words neglected by or unknown to previous 
compilers, are to be found; suchas réd, a 
clearing in the forest, modern road (though 
Mr. HENRY BRADLEY considers this to be the 
same as réd, modern rood), dnstig, hdn, bula 
and others. Discussion is renewed and much 
light thrown on the meaning of many 
topographical words, as crundel (p. 471), 
mearc (pp. 454-6), Aid, (lii, liii, and 457-460), 
stoc, (463-5), (465), stapol (466), bryten- 
walda (473), furh, fir-tree (474, thus disproving 
CaESAR’s statement, ‘B. G.’ v, 12, ““praeter 
Sagum atque abietem’’). 

To the historical student special interest will 
centre in the second part of Mr. EARLE’s intro- 
duction. He rejects, as do all special stu- 
dents in this field, Mk. KEMBLE’s Mark theory, 
and also condemns Mr. SEEBOHM’s theory inits 
present shape, as ‘‘ surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of improbability” (p. Ixi). He prefers 
to take the natural ground of the conservative 
scholar and accepts the free village community, . 
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but places beside it and in ‘‘ a kind of presiden- 
tial authority’’ over it a lord, who had his 
separate estate of slaves and tenants as in 
later times. This composite institution finds 
its origin in the nature of the military settle- 
ment, where the land distribution was 
conformed to the composition of the army 
into ‘Hundreds’ (twelve tens) and 
‘‘Hyndens”’ (tens), and the head of these 
army divisions became the head of each local 
settlement, the ancestor of the lord of the 
manor. In this Mr. EARLE is nearer right 
than any who have gone before. The ‘‘over- 
grown-ceorl’’ theory has always had _ its 
doubters, and the ‘“‘servile origin’’ theory is 
equally extreme and leaves out of considera- 
tion too many important free elements. 
When, however, Mr. EARLE attempts to apply 
his theory and to find a class to whom to 
assign this military leadership, the difficulties 
begin. The only persons to occupy such a 
position are either the eor/, gesid, or the 
head of a m@gi, or kindred groups. The eor/ 
is assumed as the first name applied to such 
a leader, which term, however, soon dropped 
out of use, and remained only asa word in 
,epic poetry (p. Ixxi). Then to this official 
was given the name gesid. SCHMID had recog- 
nized the fact that the ges7d was an officer of 
equal importance with the pegz (see glossary), 
but gave a different interpretation to his office, 
perhaps on account of the very absence 
of the historical question. First, says 
Mr. EARLE, we have the e¢or/, mentioned 
in thelaws of AZTHELBIRHT; next the gesid, 
in the laws of WIHTRZD and INE; and then 
there steps into the same office the pegn; 
followed in post-Saxon times by the knight, 
squire and gentleman each after the eor/, the 
legitimate successor of the one before in the 
position as lord of the manor. This explains 
perfectly the origin of the begn and the fact 
ofthe existence of manors in the earliest extant 
documents. The existence of free townships 
in the country without such leaders, or begnas, 
is explained as a later severing of free ceorls, 
‘‘planted without circumstances of war.” 
Such are found in ‘Domesday’ (i 41, b) at 
Alwarstake in Hampshire, at Melebroc (Mill- 
brook) and at Iftthorpe (Antiguary, February, 
1888). But in connection with the gesid there 
are one or two points of difficulty. He was a 


dependent and onsome one else than the king, 
(dryhten, Win TRED, 5; hlaford, INE, 50) MR. 
EARLE says, hundredes ealdor (\xii); it is 
possible, but if so, the latter is nowhere else 
so called, and Mr. Ear.e himself ac- 
knowledges that this is the ‘‘real difficulty” 
of the problem (Ixxvi). This dependence is 
emphasized in INE, 68, which declares that if 
a gesidcund man be driven away it must be 
from his doZ/, not his se¢ene, the former being 
the same term used as for the dwelling of a 
gebiir. The evidence is too slight to warrant 
the statement that ‘‘in every township there 
is a gesid’’ (\xviii), for but one law (INE, 
30), and that obscure, is the basis of this 
generalization. The Angles and Saxons 
came to England em masse, bringing their 
wives and children with them not as an army, 
and the family conditions of the continent were 
undoubtedly preserved by them; the family 
law of the Anglo-Saxons was essentially the 
same as that of the German tribes. The 
mutual guarantee of the meg@d and its use by 
the state as a police organization, is opposed 
tothe idea of the gesid as a police officer 
(Ixx). We are to suppose that the settlers 
formed 1n battle according to the distinction of 
tribes and families, each withits leader. Was 
sucha leader an appointed or gesid? or 
was he the natural head of such a kindred or 
family? This may be made to harmonize 
with Mr. EARLE’s view, certainly with Mr. 
KEMBLE’s, that ‘‘some kind of military 
organizations preceded the peaceful settle- 
ment, and in many respects determined its 
mode and character.’’ But these criticisms 
are only to show that new light and a further 
critical examination of this interesting subject 
are needed. The problem has entered a new 
phase and we believe the solution to be not 


far distant. 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Fohns Hopkins University. 


L' Avare, comédie en cing actes. Par MOLIERE. 
With profuse historical, philological, 
idiomatical and descriptive notes by SHELE 
DE VERE. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 
1888. pp. vii, 161. 


Mr. Jenkins, who has earned the thanks of 
all American students and teachers of French 
by his neat and cheap reprints of representa- 
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tive works of modern authors in his various 
series of Contes Choisis, Romans Choisis, and 
Théatre Contemporain, has begun the publica- 
tion of a new series under the title of Classi- 
ques Frangais. It is announced that the texts 
to be included in it will be “ fully and carefully 
annotated with English notes by competent 
authorities.’’ 

There was room for a new edition of even 
the most familiar French classics for American 
classes. There are two directions in which 
our school and college editions of works inthe 
modern languages have as yet done nothing 
for the student. The notes are almost without 
exception on idiomatic peculiarities and aim 
simply to help the student to a translation. 
They are addressed to beginners in the first 
year of their study. Of the scientific and 
historical treatment of grammatical points they 
areinnocent. They are usually almost equally 
barren of information about the author of the 
work annotated, its relation to his other works, 
his historical position in the literature of his 
country, the literary conditions of his time—all 
those things, in short, of which the student 
must know something before he can judge of 
the work understandingly as a part of 
literature. Fifteen years ago it was well 


enough, perhaps, that our school editions. 


should be without such information. One 
year of work in modern languages was then 
often all that our colleges provided. It is very 
different now. Everywhere the modern 
languages are getting a larger share of atten- 
tion, and in institutions where the optional 
system has gained a foot-hold, it is often in a 
modern literature,—English, German or 
French,—that the student receives that general 
literary training that he used to get mainiy 
through the ancient classics. It will no 
longer do to treat a German or French text 
simply as an example of a foreignidiom. It 
must be Studied as a literary work and as a 
part of the intellectual history of a people. 
And so far as the language itself continues to 
be the object of study the point of view must 
be scientific and not practical. Forsuch study 
as this, editions are demanded with far other 
notes than those ordinarily found in our school 
texts. Mr. Jenkins had it in his power to ren- 
der another signal service to American 


students by providing a series so edited as to 
meet these new demands and furnish a really 
valuable introduction to the study of the 
literature and language of the seventeenth 
century. I regret that the first volume of his 
Classiques Frangais is disappointing, because 
it shows that he, or his editor, has not recog- 
nized his opportunity and so has lost it. 

A very brief examination of PROFESSOR DE 
VERE’s edition of MOLIERE’s ‘1l’Avare’ con- 
vinces one that the demands I have indicated 
have not been met. The “ profuse historical’’ 
notes dwindle on examination toa very few 
references to historical events or persons and 
to a few explanations of words whose meaning 
has changed since MOLIERE’s day. There is 
indeed a sketch of the poet’s life prefixed to 
the volume, but it contains no reference to 
‘l’Avare.’ It is impossible from it to gain any 
idea as to the position which this play occupies 
among his works. The date, 1668, appears 
upon the title page, but from the only note 
alluding to a contemporary event—the murder 
of Judge Tardieu and his wife on August 24th, 
1668—all information as to the definite date 
of the play is conspicuously absent. Surely it 
would have added much value to the note to 
mention that ‘l’Avare’ was produced first on 
September goth of the same year. 

The ‘philological’? notes by which the 
editor has sought to meet the demands of 
more advanced students are more numerous. 
But he was evidently not clear with himself as 
to the plan to be followed. He had no co- 
herent theory of how the language of the play 
was to be studied, or of how much and what 
was to be taught. There is no selection of 
important principles to which the single 
phenomena pointed out should be related and 
by which they should be illumined. The 
philological remarks thus appear fragmentary 
and, with all their show of erudition, do not 
contribute any more to a really scientific study 
of the language of the text than the older 
editions. The majority of these notes are 
devoted to the etymology of words in the 
text. But no plan seems to have governed 
the choice of words to be etymologically 
explained, nor is a phonetic law even hinted 
at, so far as I can see. Furthermore, the 
editor has not distinguished between the 
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direct descendants from the Latin parent and 
derivatives. Thus, on the same page (iii), 
ménager is said to be from mansionaticum, 
and ouir from audire; on page 125, fadcheux 
is said to be from facher, from Old French 
Sascher, from Latin fastidium. On page 133, 
traire is derived from ¢rahere;on page 139, 
train is derived from the same. It is hard to 
see how the massing of examples inthis way 
can doaught but confuse the student who is 
seeking scientific instruction upon the phonetic 
changes through which Latin became French. 

Aside from these defects of plan there are 
rather numerous defects of execution. The 
biographical notice of MOLIERE is entirely 
inadequate and is at variance with our present 
knowledge at several points. Thus, to mention 
but two, his father was not unambitious for his 
son, but himself seemsto have insisted on his 
education and wished to make him a lawyer ; 
and whether at the termination of his studies 
MOLIERE accompanied Louis XIII on his 
journey in South France is, to say the least, 
problematical. To say that ‘‘in 1653 he 
began his career in Lyons”’ is certainly at 
least misleading. And where does PROF. DE 
VERE get the name J. B. P. bE MoLigzRE? Of 
the notes many are entirely superfluous, even 
for beginners. Why, for instance, translate 
for the pupil autoriser des choses plus étranges 
(p. 110), or s’ajuster a eux and sont de grandes 
dupes (p. 111)? The same note is sometimes 
repeated; cf. notes on comme and comment, 
p. 8, line 1, p. 28, line 2, p. 65, line 9; on ¢a, p. 
14, line 2 and p. 49, line 6; on i/ »’est point, p. 
8, line 8 and p. 39, line 30; on écu, p. 17, line 
6 and p. 38, line 11; and many more. Some- 
times one note contradicts the other ; cf. notes 
on ouais, p. 26, line 20 and p. 75, line 13; on 
poche, p. 15, line 29 and p. 82, line 7; on voila 
qui, p. 25, line 32 and p. 28, line 5. Positive 
blunders are not wanting, as in notes on p. 6, 
line 11, and on p. 31,line1o. The language of 
the notes is frequently very blind and conyeys 
unintentionally a wrong impression. 

On the whole, No. 1 of Classigues Frangais 
cannot be said to promise well for the value of 


the series. 
ARTHUR G. CANFIELD. 


University of Kansas. 
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FURTHER CORRECTIONS IN 
BARTSCH’S GLOSSARY. 
To the corrections noted in the June (1888) 


number of the Mop. LANG. NoreEs the follow- 
ing should be added: 


adosser for 370,24 read 370,14. . 

ail for 376,3 read 376,31. 

aitre for aistre read estre. 
ane for canne read cane. 


atemprer for 411,19 read 411,20. 


atorner for 582,11 read 582,22. 
aufage for 557,28 read 559,28. 
bacin for bacin read bassin. 
batestal for 293,20 read 293,30. 
bestenc for 438,28 read 438,25. 
chantier for 446,9 read 446,8. 

chatel for 360,34 read 360,33. 
chierte for 342,2 read 343,2. 

chuer for 413,27 read 413,37. 
covrir for 490,19 read 498,19. 
desfaire for 441,29 read 441,30. 
despire for 421,11 read 472,11. 
dos for 331,13 read 331,23. 
errer for 582,17 read 582,18. 
eschar for 182,2 read 182,7. 

escurer for 551,5 read 551,6. 

Jaire for 348,1 read 345,1. 

Juerre for 287,27 read 285,27. 
hasterel for 438,31 read 438,30. 
lart for 244,18 read 244,28. 


mignotise read gentillesse, and gentille. 


moine for 442,5 read 442,6,7. 
pais for 84,15 read 84,13. 
porpris for 287,7 read 285,7. 
pois for 645,46 read 645,26. 
rechief for 639,15 read 639,16. 
recrotre for 360,29 read 360,24. 
serel for 529,15 read 529,16. 
soie for 428,17 read 428,27. 
tortil for 583,30 read 142,26. 
tortin for 142,16 read 583,20. . 
trestre for 265,15 read 365,15. 


The mistaken reference 584,19 under charnel 
is too palpable to be misleading. Carne/in this 
line belongs of course to cran.—So the refer- 
ence 212,4 under codler belongs to cuiller, not 
collier. 

The meaning s’égarer under desconoistre 
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should be replaced by se déguiser.—Under 
entendre the reference 445,26, is to an indica- 
tive, not an imperative mood.— Graver (294,26) 
should be explained by crever. ‘ 

In the passage: sor ce que je ne li veoie 
droit (359,16), where BARTSCH translates sor 
ce gue by bien que, the verb would seem to 
belong to veér VETARE, and not to VIDERE.— 
In the Text at 205,14, volroit suggests itself 
for valroit; and at 293,23 the sense requires 
Jesus for desus. Que (suggested by the MS. 
fr. 871) seems a better reading than gu’i/, at 
644,18. Soalso read soy for % in 648,21. 

I would suggest also: honneur et joie faute 
font in 664,7 where BARTSCH reads faut ef 
font. The latter reading is by no means in- 
admissible, but the phrase faire faute seems 
to give better sense, and is more in accord 
with strict observance of concords*. 

FREDERIC SPENCER. 
University of North Wales, Bangor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEAP TEXTS. 


Apropos of Prof. SCHELE DE VERE’sS new 
edition of ‘I Avare.’+ 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LAnGc. NotEs: 

Sirs:—With the first number of his new 
series of ‘‘ Classiques Frangais’’ Mr. Jenkins 
seems to me to have made a move in the right 
direction,—a move which will have no little in- 
fluence on the future publication of French 
and German Texts to be used in our Colleges 
and High Schools. Some of us have long 
protested against the high prices charged by 
American publishers for annotated French 
and German texts as compared with the 
prices paid in France and Germany. More- 
over, many of the texts published some ten or 
fifteen years ago were worthless as class- 

*In his elaborate review of the work in question (Rom. xviii, 
p. 139) M. Gaston Paris remarks: “ Je ne comprends pas 
tous m’i [the text reads incorrectly m7] tad (ou ¢e/) au v. 301, 
19 [read 301, 21] et le glossaire ne renvoie pas 4 ce mot.” Jai, 
however, is given in the glossary as the present indic, of 
tolir, with a reference to this verse; and it seems possible— 
though somewhat strained—to translate the passage accord- 
ingly.—H. A. T. 

+‘L’Avare,’ with profuse Historical, Philological, Idio- 
matical and descriptive Notes by ScHELE pg Verz. New 
York, 1889. 12mo, pp. vii, 161, William R. Jenkins, 
Price 20 cents. ; 


books; the notes were insufficient and afford- 
ed so little assistance to the student that I; for 
one, found it just as well,-in many cases, to 
use in my German classes the texts published 
by Reclam of Leipsic, which cost but a trifle 
and rendered just as good service. 

But within a few years an important change 
has taken place, due in great part to the in- 
fluence of the MODERN LANGUAGE AssoclIA- 
TION. The texts published at present are, in 
general, well selected and have good notes, 
appropriate to the class of students for whom 
they are destined ; in short, the day of the job- 
lot manufacture of French and German gram- 
mars and text-books is well nigh over. 

The present edition of ‘L’Avare’ is a tasty 
duodecimo volume, well printed on good 
paper. Of the 168 pages, 51 are filled with 
notes. The retail price of the volume is ¢wen- 
ty cents. 

‘L’Avare’ has been edited and annotated 
often, both in this country and in Europe, and 
it is not an easy matter to improve on some of 
the German and French editions; yet Mr. 
SCHELE DE VERE has placed his stamp on the 
notes, and his long experience as a teacher 
has enabled him to see just when and where 
the American student is in need of assistance. 
In short, the present edition of ‘L’Avare’ 
does credit in many ways to editor and pub- 
lisher, and both deserve the thanks and 
encouragement of all teachers of French. It 
must, however, be said that students will need 
to be cautioned against some of the etymolo- 
gies so freely offered. In glancing over the 
notes, several corrections of statement sug- 
gest themselves, and a number of typographi- 
cal errors (always unavoidable, it seems, in a 
first edition) remain to be rectified. 

In the Notes to— 


Page 5—l. 15. For auaquelles read auquel. 

g—l. 21. ‘‘Now cécité is used.”” Cécité 
is certainly never used, in a figurative 
sense, by any good author, the gram- 
marians to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

ri—l.1. vois beaucoup.’’—‘'1 see 
much of her, etc.’’ 4x does not refer 
here to a person, but to things (quali- 
ties, virtues), implied although not 
expressed. 
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Page 12—l. 24. For 7un’as fait gueread: Tu 
m/’as fait, que. 

14—l. 22. ‘‘Vous fouilliez bien: You 
were digging well.’’ To search well 
everywhere etc. 

18—1.6. ‘‘ Que je les eusse.’? I donot 
understand what the ‘‘omission of 
has to dohere. /e is not omitted. 

20—1.6. C’est & qui.... because each 
wants to be the first.’’ (? ?) 

23—l. 20. C'est une chose oi vous ne me 
réduirez pas. Ozis still used in such 
sentences and is more elegant than 
“@ laquelle.”’—But oz standing for 
que in: C’est dans cette occasion on Je 
pourrais dire (Mad. de Sévigné), is no 
longer allowable. 

29—l. 4. ‘‘ Lorsqgu’on s’ offre de... When 
every body.’”? When anybody. 

34—I. 31. No note for 7rou-Madame, a 
game: Troll my dames, in which the 
players try to place balls in nine holes 
(Webster). 

42—l. 22. The signing of the contract 
(before a notary-public) does not con- 
stitute to-day the civil marriage, 
which always takes place before the 
maire or the adjoint. 

43—1. 15. No note for ‘‘ Orges mondés or 
orges perlés, i. e., barley of which the 
husks have been removed. It is used 
in soups and to make cooling draughts. 

43—l. 19. Why not explain propreté by 
parure? 

48—l. 1. Souper. For aufen read saufen, 
and add: O.H.G. sufan cognate to sop. 

57—l. 29. ‘‘ La chandelle, the article in- 
dicating that every tallow-candle is 
separately set down.’’—No more than 
le pain; the article before chandelle 
generalises the meaning. 

58—l. 20.. Lésine. ‘‘In the xviith century 
a number of Italian cobblers formed 
a fraternity for purposes of economy, 
called Lesina, ostensibly by mending 
each other’s shoes free of charge.’’— 
Certainly not Italian cobdlers; why 
should they mend each other’s shoes, 
and each not mend his own ? 

74—1. 12. Un train, ‘A retinue.”” Un 
train means here a costume. 


CasIMIR ZDANOWICZ. 
Vanderbilt University. 


‘NOT... NOR’ or ‘NOT... OR.’ 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lanc. NortsEs: 


Sirs: I am at a loss to understand Pror. 
TOLMAN’s remarks in your May number on my 
paper “ Not... Noror Not...or?’’ print- 
ed in February. If there was any one thing 
that I supposed I brought out clearly, it was 
that usage in regard to these collocations is 
to-day all but hopelessly divided. Hence, 
when Pror. TOLMAN says that ‘‘in most of the 
cases under discussion .... good usage offers 
us two forms,’”’ he simply repeats what I 
proved by the most abundant citation. 


Secondly, I cannot find anywhere in my 
paper the ‘“‘suggestion that the best English 
has perhaps cast out sof... mor in favor of 
not... or.’ I do say that the ordinary 
‘‘double negative’’ (for example, ‘‘I won’? 
have nothing todo with you”’) is now un- 
questionably bad, and I propose that not... or 


| shall be substituted in certain cases for wo?. .. 


nor; but I do not even hint (for I never 
believed) that usage has cast out mot... nor 
in any case. 


Thirdly, PRor. TOLMAN’s example, “Wealth 
does zoft always give power, zor do undeniable 
talents in all cases secure for the possessor 
even a moderate degree of worldly success,"’ 
is the exact counterpart of the examples cited 
by me as those in which mot... nor must be 
retained. 


Finally, I fail to appreciate the increased 
emphasis of zor over or in such cases as, ‘‘ Do 
not walk zor (or) trespass on the railroad.’’ 
Surely, in ‘In Memoriam,’ C., cited by me in 
February, there is no difference between 


No gray old grange, or lonely fold, 
and 
No gray old grange,..... 
Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw. 

The “‘ suggestion ” that I did make was that 
it might be worth while to differentiate 
the two expressions, writing or between the 
members of sentences and zor between inde- 
pendent clauses, sentences, and paragraphs. 
Nor can I see how this suggestion restricts the 
“freedom ’’ of the language; it simply puts a 
general law in place of general license. 


Jno. G. R. McELrRov. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE YORK MINSTER MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LAnc. Norss: 

Sirs: In a notice (Romania xviii, p. 188) of 
my description of the French MSS. of York 
Minster Library (Mop. Nortss, Dec. 
1888), Mr. PAUL MEYER statesthat I knew him 
to have prepared for publication a description 
of the same MSS. I shall be obliged if you will 
allow me to correct this statement, which is 
without any foundation in fact. As to the 
heliogravures to which M. MEyER refers, I 
have never had the opportunity ofseeing them, 
or indeed any of the facsimiles of the Ecole 
des Chartes; nor had I any idea that any 
sheets of the York MSS. were to be found 
among them. 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERIC SPENCER. 

Univ. of North Wales, Bangor. 


VARIA. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. Norss: 

Sirs :—Is it the scansion or the accent that 
arrests one’s attention in the last line of this ci- 
tation from Mr. E.H. PLumMpTRe’s translation 
of SopHoc.es’ “ Antigone’”’ (Do not make me 
say Sophocles’s) ? 

_ Lead, lead her on, 
Without delay, and, as I said, immure 
In yon cavernous tomb, and then depart.” 1, 889. 

One may fancy a diversion of a legal phrase 
in the following: ‘‘Two years afterwards 
ConsTANTIUS CHLORUS recovered the 
province of Britain ¢o the Empire.” 

Burton’s ‘History of Scotland,’ vol? 1, p. 41. 

Whatever reasons may be given for the 
prevalent use of “were ”’ after “‘ as if,’’ no one 
of them appears to have influenced Mr. Rose, 
the translator of AR1osTO; for, in his ‘ Intro- 
duction,’’ he writes: ‘‘ And in perusing it, the 
reader always feels as if he 7s swimming with 
the stream,’”’ 

Here is a convenient singular: ‘‘The de- 
scription in this Annual seems to imply that 
the residence at Merton covered a consider- 
able area.’’ EARLE, ‘Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles,’ p. 292. 

What is the use of keeping a few traces of 
the dual except for the sake of exception? 
Here we see one in the act of disappearing : 


‘‘While the military command was divided 
between three generals.’”” Ruys, ‘Celtic 
Britain,’ p. 100. 

Men have sought out many ways of forming 
the plural of nouns; but the Anglo-Indian 
would seem to think that as arch makes 
arches, so conch should make conches. Wit- 
ness RuDYARD KIPLING, ‘Departmental 
Ditties,’ p. 52: 

“ Black night behind the tamarisks—the owls begin 
their chorus— 

As the conches from the temple scream and bray. 

With the fruitless years behind us and the hopeless 
years before us, 

Let us honor,, oh (sic) my brothers, Christmas Day.” 


ANDREW INGRAHAM. 
The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, utg. genom 
AXEL Kock. Femte Bandet. Nj Foljd. Férsta 
Bandet, Haftet 3. Lund, 1889.—‘‘ Tvivilsomme 
ord i Norges gamle love,”’ by EssE HERTz- 
BERG, with which this number of the Arkiv 
opens, is an attempt by a legal authority to 
explain certain Old Norse legal terms either 
untranslated or wrongly translated by lexicog- 
raphers. The suggestions are many of them 
very valuable and certainly deserve the atten- 
tion of all Icelandic students. Sidradr, one of 
the words explained, is spelled with a short 2. 
With this exception, the forms are correctly 
given. It isa subject for congratulation that 
the inquiry is to becontinued. All the other 
original articles are devoted to the subject of 
Icelandic poetry. In ‘“‘ Med hvilken ret kaldes 
skaldesproget kunstigt?’’ Hj. FALK discusses 
the artificial character of Icelandic poetry. 
After explaining in detail the principal figures 
employed by the skalds, the author reaches 
the conclusion that, while the poetry of the 
North in its early existence was full of life 
and spirit, its tendency was to grow constantly 
more and more artificial and mechanical, 
until finally the circumlocutions are entirely 
without meaning, and often misleading. Any- 
one that has worked over these later poetic 
attempts will acknowledge the soundness of 
this criticism. JANUs J6NSSON and FINNUR 
J6Nnsson discuss a troublesome word in ‘‘ Um 
ordid vigg.’’ ‘‘ Nogle bemarkninger til et versi 
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Haustléng,’”’ by B. M. OLsEN, offers a new 
explanation to Sn. E.i, 314; translating the 
first half of the verse ‘‘The gods quickly 
raised their spear-shafts, while the shavings 
burn.’”’ FinNuR J6Nsson, in a note, discusses 
the occurrence of the word Vengi, which, by the 
way, is incorrectly rendered by V1GFussoN. 
The number closes with two obituaries: the 
first by ELor TEGNER, on C. J. SCHLYTER, the 
great authority on Swedish law, who died in 
December; the second on the Icelandic scholar 
Jén ArNason, a notice of whom will be found 
elsewhere in the present issue. 


‘Historiettes Modernes’ is the title of a 
tastily and correctly printed collection of short 
French stories, annotated by Mr. C. Fon- 
TAINE and published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
It consists of thirteen sprightly selections from 
the latest French fiction, ranging in length 
from six to eighteen pages and representing 
the prevailing tone and manner of current 
light literature. There are no biographical 
or literary notices. The notes are almost 
silent on points of grammar, but are other- 
wise judicious in quantity and quality; and 
the little book is well fitted to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 


To readers of Mop. LANG. NoTEs who are 
fond of phonetic vagaries, we would recom- 
menda little book of forty-two pages entitled : 
‘French in English; or French Phrases pho- 
netically formed with real English words,’ by 
ALBERT BENEDICT LyMAN. (For sale by 
Jacob Schmitt, 837 N. Howard St., Baltimore. 
Price, 25 cts.). A few specimen sentences of 
this curiosum will explain the title: ‘‘Come 
set veal A bell. Say day song tray grow. Set 
watt ah A Tay coo pay. A Leas ah bow coo 
door me. Lay bow pear song sore tea.”’ 


PERSONAL. 


H. Smytu, Professor of English 
Literature in the Philadelphia High School, 
has completed a ‘History of American Liter- 
ature’ which is intended for use in High 
Schools and Academies. It will be published 
by Messrs. ELDREDGE & Bro. (Philadelphia). 
The work presents a continuous sketch of the 
progress of American writings, and furnishes 


some carefully chosen and _ representative 
selections. 


MicHkL N. DamiRALis, Secretary of the 
National Bank of Greece and an enthusiastic 
Shakespearian, will publish at Athens in Sep- 
tember a translation into Modern Greek of 
‘Hamlet.’ The translation will have a critical 
introduction written by PROFESSOR ALBERT 
H. SmyTH of Philadelphia. 


Mr. W. C. Sawyer of San Jose, Cal., has 
been called to the chair of English in the 
University of the Pacific at College Park, 
California. 


Mr. R. M. Huse was appointed at the be- 
ginning of the present academic year as In- 
structor in Modern Languages at Lehigh Uni- 
versity (Penna.). Mr. Huse has spent a large 
part of his life in France and Germany, and 
brings with him, besides this practical knowl- 
edge, a twelve-years experience as teacher in 
the secondary schools. 


MR. FRANK VOGEL, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, made vacant by the 
lamented death of PRoFEssoR CHARLEs P. 
Otis (cf. Mop. LANG. NoTEs, vol. iii, p. 267). 
Mr. VOGEL completed the course at the Bos- 
ton Latin School in 1883; received the B. A. 
degree at Harvard University in 1887; was ap- 
pointed immediately after graduation teacher 
of modern languages in Mitchell’s Boys 
School, a private academy of Billerica (Mass.) ; 
and was made Instructor in German at Cornell 
University in July 1888, which appointment he 
resigned to accept his present position, with 
title of Instructor in Modern Languages. 


PROFESSOR CALVIN THOMAS (University of 
Michigan) has just engaged with Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co., of Boston, to edit both parts of 
GOETHE’s ‘ Faust.’ 


Dr. F. M. WarREN (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) has signed with the same firm to 
bring out a Primer of French Literature which 
shall treat in a succinct but connected manner 
the different periods of literary production in 
France. It will be adapted especially for 
college class-work. 
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OBITUARY. 


JON ARNASON. 


In Reykjavik, on the 4th of last September, 
Jon ARNASON, well-known to the world 
through his collection of the popular tales of 
Iceland, died, after an active and useful life, in 
his seventieth year. He was born. in 1819 at 


Hof, Skagastrénd, where his father, ARNI 
ILLUGASON, was clergyman. His formal 
education was completed at the celebrated 
Bessastad Latin School, in 1843. A few years 
after, in 1848, having lived in the meantime 
with Dr. SVEINBJORN EGILSSON, one of the 
reatest scholars that Iceland has ever pro- 
Seoul he took his first position as librarian of 
the Stiptbékasafn Islands (since 1881 called 
the Landbdékasafn, the ‘National Library’), 
which office he held continuously to 1887, 
when he asked and obtained from the Althing, 
on the plea of acmueene age, a release from 
his official duties. The library, the most con- 
siderable in Iceland and an important factor 
in public education, during the thirty odd 
years of his management steadily increased in 
size and usefulness, a result that was due in 
no small degree to his wise administration. 
The duties of librarian did not preclude, 
however, the bestowal of a good deal of time 
and occupation elsewhere. At one time or 
other during this period he was also the first 
librarian of the Reykjavik branch of the Ice- 
landic Literary Society; a teacher and the 
custodian of the library at the Latin School 
which in the meantime had been moved to 
eykjavik); Secretary of the then bishop, 
HELGI THORDERSEN; and custodian and an 
active instigator in the formation of the collec- 
tion of Icelandic antiquities, which, under the 
name of the ‘ Forngripasafn [slands,’ has now 
grown to very respectable proportions. He 
also found time for extended literary work 
and beside valuable bibliographies made, 
either alone or in conjunction with others, 
several important contributions to his native 
literature. 
The work by which Jon ArNason is best 
known outside of Iceland is the two volumes 
of folk tales that appeared in Icelandic under 
the title ‘Islenzkar Pjé6dségur og Afintyri,’ 
Leipzig 1862-64. A small preliminary collec- 
tion of ‘ Islenzk Efintyri,’ made in collabora- 
tion with MAGNUS GRIMSSON, was printed in 
Reykjavik in 1852. Afterward, our author 
went to work single-handed to make an ex- 
haustive collection of the legends of the land, 
which were assiduously drawn together from 
every nook and corner of Iceland. Several 
years were spent in untiring effort, and no 


stone was left unturned that promised any 
sort ofresultant reward. The end well justified 
the means. No more important. collection of 
folk legends exists in the literature of any 
nation, and the work became not only a classic 
in Iceland, but furnished a most valuable link 
to the comparative study of folk-lore else- 
where. The volumes appeared with a dedi- 
cation to JAcoB GRIMM and a_ valuable 
prefatory essay by the late GuDBRAND VIG- 
FussON. Stories from the collection have 
found their way all over the world, portions, 
at least, having been translated into English, 
German, French, and Danish. 

In personality Jon ARNASON was one of the 
most kindly and warm-hearted of men. Never 
more than modestly well-to-do in this world’s 
goods, he was nevertheless generous with 
what he had and did many a kind deed un- 
ostentatiously and without thought or desire 
of praise. In his love of Iceland he was en- 
thusiastic, and his eye would kindle when the 
talk was of her historic past. With the old 
literature and language he was particularly 
well acquainted, and valued it as the most 
precious heir-loom that he, as an Icelander, 
possessed. The writer well remembers with 
what pride he once drew himself up as he 
said: ‘‘ We are poor, but God be praised that 
we still have our old language and literature.’’ 
During the winter spent some years ago in 
Reykjavik, day after day for several weeks, in 
spite of sleet or snow, and there was a great 
deal of both, Jon ArNAson made his way 
without fail to the room where we met to read 
together, and where his coming was eagerly 
looked forward to as the event of the day. 
He was an excellent teacher. A corroboratory 
instance or a striking example was always 
ready, and his unflagging enthusiasm gave 
renewed stimulus and zest when the way, as 
not infrequently happened, was beset with 
difficulty. When we read of the wonderful 
doings of Thor on his wanderings to Utgar- 
dal6ki, his laughter at the god’s discomfitures 
was long and irresistible, though he perhaps 
had read the narrative a hundred times. In 
all the associations of life, as he was seen 
from day to day during my stay in Iceland, he 
always evinced the same quiet geniality of 
disposition which was his striking characteris- 
tic. He was but little a man of the world; 
although ne mingled a good deal with men, 
he was in many ways as simple as a child, 
and as innocent and unsophisticated. One by 
one the good men of the last generation are 
passing away from among us. One of the 
best of them all has gone in the death of Jon 
ARNASON. 


Wo. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 
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